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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST, 1901. 


JUDICIAL SOPHISTRY, OR WORSE. 


By VicrorR YARROs. 
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Two decisions recently rendered in the Su- 
perior Court of Chicago on ‘‘blacklist’’ cases 
have attracted national attention. Judge Baker 
was, so far as the writer knows, the first mem- 
ber of any American bench to uphold the legal- 
ity of the operation known as blacklisting. 

Considering the importance, not to say grav- 
ity, of the issuein the case before him, it might 
seem that it was his duty to bestow anxious 
care upon the principles involved and to fortify 
his ruling by an elaborate, searching and ex- 
haustive opinion. But, as a matter of fact, the 
opinion was record-breaking in its brevity. It 
did not exceed thirty newspaper lines, and con- 
tained nothing more than one or two assertions 
and a conclusion. 

The case was that of a girl who had been em- 
ployed in a Chicago packing house, earning 
from $12 to $16 per week. She had been guilty 
of participating in a strike and had been dis- 
charged. 

Her skill and proficiency would easily have 
enabled her to find work in another packing 
house, but the various firms in this trade have 
agreed to maintain a blacklist and to refuse 
employment to anyone who had in any way 
whatever made himself or herself objectionable 
to any one of the combined blacklisters. 

The effect of this arrangement was that the 
plaintiff could not obtain a place in any Chi- 
cago packing house and was obliged to accept 
& job at $2 or $3 a week at a new trade. 

On her behalf it was contended that the black- 


list agreement was an unlawful conspiracy to 
injure; that there was malicious intent to in- 
flict injury by means of the agreement and that 
it actually did result in great and lasting injury 
to the plaintiff, by taking from her the means 
of livelihood. 

But Judge Baker sustained the defendant’s 
demurrer to the complaint and held that the 
girl’s rights had not been infringed upon, and 
that the packing firm had not exceeded its 
legal rights in blacklisting her and in inducing 
other firms to treat her in the same manner. 

What one firm had the right to do all firms 
might lawfully do, hence, concluded Judge 
Baker, the concerted blacklist was as legal as 
would be several independent and separate 
blacklists. As already pointed out, no argu- 
ment accompanied this pronouncement. 

Judge Waterman, however, in a case exactly 
like that decided by his colleague, rendered an 
opinion only two or three weeks later in which 
the same legal conclusion was reached and in a 
measure defended. This second opinion, and 
the reasoning upon which it is based, is worthy 
of consideration. 

“Tt is now the undisputed right of every 
man,” says Judge Waterman, ‘‘to determine 
upon what terms he will work, and no inquiry 
can be made into the motives which induce . 
him to refuse to labor more than certain hours. 
Moreover, the fact that the refusal to work is 
in pursuance of a combination does not alter 
his rights in the case.’’ 
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This is true, and it makes a good beginning. 
His honor goes on to say that employers have 
rights similar to those of the workmen; that 
they are not obliged to employ anyone who is 
obnoxious to them, and that it is not unlawful 
for them to act in concert for the purpose of 
excluding any person or any number of persons 
from their workshops. 

The existence of an intent to injure, even of 
a malicious intent, is immaterial, for the law 
regards acts, not motives, and if an act be legit- 
imate, it is not rendered illegitimate by a ma- 
licious or morally wrong intent. 

Judge Waterman adds to this by way of am- 
plification : ‘‘The consequences of a refusal to 
employ any man may be deleterious and pitiful ; 
so the consequence of refusing to work for 
another may be disastrous and ruinous, but the 
fact that one refuses to employ another because 
he wishes to see him come to want, or that a 
man refuses to work for another because he 
wishes to see his business broken up and him 
thrown into bankruptcy, does not give a cause 
of action.” 

There is something strange, anomalous, suspi- 
cious in these Baker-Waterman opinions. They 
are characterized by an omission that can not 
be regarded as accidental. They justify black- 
listing, but contain not a syllable in favor of the 
correlative right of labor to use the boycott. 
While the boycott is by no means the direct an- 
tithesis of the blacklist it comes nearer afford- 
ing a parallel than any other practice. 

The Chicago judges err seriously in assuming 
that the strike is the counterpart of the black- 
list. It is nothing of the kind. The real coun- 
terpart of the strike is the lockout, and vice 
versa. Just as workmen, from whatever motive, 
refuse to continue in a man’s employ, so may 
an employer lock out his workmen for any 
reason or from any motive. He may close his 
shop or fill it with new men. Noone hasa legal 
grievance against him if he does either. 

If the Chicago judges had been called upon 
to rule as to the lawfulness of a lock out agree- 
ment on the part of a number of manufacturers, 
it would have been logical and proper for them 
to point to labor’s assertion of the right to strike 
in concert and to use a line of argument similar 
to that quoted above. 

But the cases under their consideration in- 
volved blacklisting, not the locking out of men. 
It is a fallacy to compare blacklisting toastrike, 
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yet the judges deliberately substituted the fal 
lacy and avoided any reference to the boycott. 

The newspapers, in approving the Baker- 
Waterman opinions, prated about the right to 
strike. They carefully refrained from any ex- 
pression hinting that the decisions logically in- 
volved the definite recognition of the right to 
boycott. Can there be any doubt, from the 
standpoint of the Chicago decisions, as to the 
legitimacy of the boycott? Consider the syl- 
logism upon which they rest : 

1, A man may refuse employment to another, 
even if his intent in doing so be malicious. 

2. What men may do individually they may 
do in concert and as a combination. 

3. Hence employers may agree to keep cer- 
tain men out of work and wages; that is, main- 
tain a blacklist. 

Now, apply this reasoning to boycotting: 

1. A man may refuse to patronize or buy 
goods from another. 

2. Men may do in concert what they do sever- 
ally—they may agree to carry out, as a pur- 
pose, what each of them may carry out 
individually. 

3. Hence workmen (or other citizens) may 
organize a boycott against any manufacturer 
or merchant, or against any number of manu- 
facturers and merchants, who may have in- 
curred their displeasure. 

Is there anything wrong with this syllogism? 
Does not the conclusion follow from the prem- 
ises as unavoidably as the Baker-Waterman 
conclusion follows from their premises? All 
the sophists and scribes of plutocracy may be 
challenged to discover a flaw in it. They will 
fail after any amount of wriggling, shuffling 
and pettifogging. 

Meantime the lesson of the decisions to or- 
ganized labor is twofold: The right to boycott 
certain products and certain establishments 
must be resolutely defended and vigorously 
asserted. The employers will not only con- 
tinue to use blacklisting, but are likely to 
secure further approval thereof by the courts. 

Organized and federated labor must not place 
too much reliance on courts and legislatures, 
but rather seek strength in union and solidar- 
ity. It must make opposition to its reasonable 
demands economically impossible. It must teach 
employers that ‘‘ peace with honor,” above all, 
is expedient and profitable in their relations 
with their workmen. 





“An English Woman’s Love Letters” ap- 
pears from the publishing house of Laird & Lee, 
bearing the printer’s union label on the title 


page. Chicago Typographical Union, No.16,calls 
attention to the fact that this is one of the very 
first novels published bearing the union label. 
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Lapor’s MARSEILLAISE. 
- a 


Words and Music by HENRY J. SAYERS, 


Composer of * Ta-ra ra Boom-de-aye,” 
Night Birds Cooing, ete , ete 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A WESTERN TRIP. 


By HENRY WHITE, 


General Secretary, United Garment Workers of America. 


During my recent tour of the country, from 
New York to San Francisco, I was most im- 
pressed with the singleness of purpose which 
actuates the trade unions generally. They all 
seem to be devoting their attention to the 
primary objects of their organization. 

This may not seem worthy of special men- 
tion, but it has an important significance to 
those who recall the time, only a few years ago, 
when the ranks were divided into factions, each 
striving to get the urion committed to some 
far-fetched scheme that promised immediate 
emancipation from the inequalities of our 
present social order. The confusion which 
reigned and the impotency which resulted 
must have had a sobering effect upon the 
membership. 

Today we find the members striving for the 
attainable and impressed with the truth that 
the hope for a better future depends upon the 
concessions gained now and the encourage- 
ment which they give. It is now understood 
that the workers must be brought together by 
means of the simplest issues, so as to enable 
them to consult their mutual interests and act 
in harmony. Once arouse in them higher 
aspirations and they will find the way out of 
the woods themselves. 

I also found the unions, with the exception 
of some in the far western mining states, es- 
chewing politics and in fact regarding it much 
as the proverbial burnt child dreads the fire. 
They found that getting control of political 
power was not as easy a job as it looked. While 
Smith, the carpenter, and Jones, the tinsmith, 
joined their respective unions for the trade 
benefits to be obtained, they did not necessarily 
think alike when it came to voting, and then 
the snares of politics proved too much for the 
guileless workers. To act together in shop 
matters was about as far as they could safely go. 

The Western Federation of Miners, and The 
Western Labor Union at their late convention 
in Denver decided to experiment with inde- 
pendent political action. Considering the past 
experiences of the movement in this direction 
this decision fills me with wonder. While the 
situation in those states is exceptional, yet 
there is nothing to warrant the belief that the 
results will be different or more encouraging 
than they have been in similar cases in the past. 

The one great influence making for harmony 
and unity of purpose all over the country is the 


American Federation of Labor. The policies 
outlined at the yearly conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor are being ad- 
hered to and generally accepted as reflecting 
the highest wisdom of the labor movement. 

In this a decided gain has been made as it 
enables the entire movement to concentrate 
its energies in the attainment of its common 
object. 

A rapid and steady increase in membership 
is observed everywhere. This flocking toward 
the unions on the part of the workers makes 
the prospects very encouraging. The trade 
union movement does not ignore the giant com- 
binations of capital with which it will some 
day have to measure its strength. To keep 
pace with the centralizing tendency of capital, 
the unions will have to move quickly. 

Organized workingmen are acquiring a new 
source of power which if fully utilized will make 
them masters of trade. It is becoming a power- 
ful auxiliary to the movement and is exerting 
an influence for good which is most encourag- 
ing to the observer. Goods of many varieties 
are making their appearance upon the market 
bearing the symbol of fairness, the union label. 
Merchants and manufacturers are advertising 
very liberally their wares as being union-made. 

This shows that the union label has become a 
factor in business, and that the business world 
is beginning to appreciate the opportunities 
which the patronage of the million or more 
union members offer. While as yet only a por- 
tion of the membership live up to their obliga- 
tions in respect to the label, still their demand 
has already made a substantial impression upon 
trade. 

This movement has been augmented very 
largely by the organization of the Retail Clerks 
of the country in harmony with the unions, 
The introduction into the ranks of a bright, 
enterprising class of wage earners fully con- 
versant with the methods of business, and who 
stand between the producer and consumer has 
done much toward developing this important 
feature of the labor movement. 

The great gathering of clerks at Buffalo, 
which has just adjourned, was a revelation to 
the writer. While many of the delegates were 
new to the movement, still they displayed a 
most commendable union spirit as evidenced 
by the resolutions adopted, pledging themselves 
to further the sale of the union-made goods and 
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agreeing to assist national unions having a griev- 
ance against any retail store, regardless as to 
whether said store employed union clerks or not. 

In turn the unions are requested by the con- 
vention not to recommend as being fair, any 
dealer with whom the clerks have a difficulty. 
This is reciprocity in the truest sense and ought 
to be the means of obviating the clash which at 
times occur between the Clerks’ unions and 
other bodies. 

The union label, I have found to be very 
effective in the smaller manufacturing townsand 
the same may be said of theunions. Thedistrac- 
tions, diversity of interests and shifting popu- 
lation of the large cities interfere most seriously 
with concert of action. In the smaller com- 
munities, manufacturers and merchants vie 
with one another in seeking the favor of the 
unions. This demonstration of the excellent 
results which flow from the co-operative effort 
of large numbers, has led to its extension into 
other fields, as, for example, in the erection of 
commodious and even palatial headquarters or 
‘labor temples”, paid for by means of the 
revenue derived from the rentals, co-operative 
insurance of the many kinds and other benevo- 
lent and mutual undertakings. Along these 
practical lines the movement is making re- 
markable progress. 


This spirit of self-help which trade unions 
foster is a great contribution to society. If 
they had done nothing more than this, they 
have justified their existence and earned the 
gratitude of mankind. 

The union label has become a permanent 
factor in industrial reform. Based upon an 
ethical principle and standing for fairness, 
decency and healthfulness, it benefits the em- 
ployer, employed and purchaser alike. It puts 
the unions upon a business footing with the 
employers, identifies to a larger extent their 
joint interests and reduces the friction between 
them to a minimum. 

It reconciles and broadens the minds of both. 
In the case of the label, this condition is not 
forced through the harsh methods of a strike, 
but is the result of an interchange of benefits. 
The handicap which the fair manufacturer 
suffers in competition with his less scrupulous 
rival is overcome by the patronage received 
from those who attach as high a value to the 
conditions under which an article is made as 
to price and quality. It is the moral purpose 
of production which the label brings to light. 
To be effective, therefore, itsexalted object must 
always be in sight. To abuse it is to forfeit 
public confidence and lose prestige. In that 
lies its safeguard. 





WHY THE COAL TRUST IS BEING FORMED. 


John P. Reese, president of district 13 of 
United Mine Workers, in discussing the coal 
business in Iowa, said recently: 

“The average time at the mines in Iowa this 
summer is three days per week, but some mines 
have done better and others much worse. The 
miners and operators are getting along nicely, 
working under the agreement made in Ot- 
tumwa last March, which agreement does not 
expire until April 1, 1902. 

The officers have less trouble enforcing the 
agreement this year than they had last year. 
This condition is very gratifying to the officers, 
and should be to all others, including the 
‘public, for all disturbances between capital 
and labor are very unprofitable to all con- 
cerned, including the public, and it is only 
through the joint conference method of settling 
disputes and making agreements that strikes 
and lockouts can be avoided. 

‘‘The miners and operators of this state must 
for the present, at least, depend upon the rail- 
roads and domestic trade to consume the pro- 
duct of the mines, as there are no large mills or 
factories in the state to consume coal. 


“The operators must have some railroad 
business in order to run their mines during the 
summer, so they take contracts with the rail- 
roads at a much lower price than to other cus- 
tomers, and in most cases much lower than they 
can really afford ; but the majority of the Iowa 
roads being interstate, use the argument that 
they will get their coal from other states if 
satisfactory rates are not made in Iowa; and 
the operators, for want of confidence in each 
other, allowed the railroads to whip them into 
line. 

“* This, in my opinion, is the cause of the coal 
trust being formed in 80 many states during the 
past few years, and not through any fear of the 
‘Miners’ Union,’ as has been stated so many 
times ; for the operators, as a rule, know the 
Miners will demand nothing except what they 
are entitled to; but the Miners will not accept 
reductions or be denied advances, justly due, 
because railroads are unwilling to pay a fair 
price for their coal. I hope to see the joint 
method of making wage scales continued by 
the Miners and operators and extended into 
all other industries.” 
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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 


REGAL LABOR. 


Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Why will they crush the uncrowned King, 
The man who builds, and works the land, 
Whose products show on every hand, 

Whose sweat and toil rich gladness bring 

And cause the very earth to sing, 

In cantos soft and pure and sweet, 
Of worth and work, and all that’s meet. 

Him they crush and mar and sting— 

Mar and sting 
The uncrowned King. 


But honest labor needs no crown; 
It has a royal right to live; 
All things are its to hold or give; 
Its hands with toil and stain are brown, 
And also stained its well-worn gown: 
Muzzle not the ox that toils 
And tills the rich, productive soils, 
And thus secures well-earned renown— 
Earned renown 
And needs no crown, 
F. A. MYERS. 





ONLY AN INDUSTRIAL OUTCAST. 


By Lizzie M. HOLMEs. 


A homelike cottage, low, rambling, vine-clad 
and well shaded, faced toward the hills in the 
south, with the long, low, green valley and its 
winding stream in the center lying between, 
and the towers, steeples and chimneys of a vil- 
lage peeping above the trees at the western 
end. Behind the cottage rolled away broad 
fields, now nearly stripped of their harvests, 
and nearer stood well-filled barns and granaries, 
while on either side orchards and gardens 
showed the thrift and plenty of the owners. 

On the broad porch of the house sat two 
middle-aged men, lazily smoking and occasion- 
ally exchanging a desultory word. On the 
steps below them sat a girl of thirteen, with 
a book in her hand, which she was not 
reading. 

Some one was coming slowly down the road— 
some one they did not know. Nathaniel Rich- 
ards tried to make out if he were some old 
friend, when he came into full view, and his 
suspicions were verified—it was only a tramp; 
a typical, dusty, dilapidated, footsore tramp. 
He paused at the gate, but opened it and came 
up the walk, looking wistfully and conciliat- 
ingly at the men. 

He limped; his clothes were as bad as they 
could be; his face was thin, bronzed by the sun, 
and not at all clean; but his blue eyes seemed 
mild and beseeching, and he did not look 
“bad” or dangerous. He removed his old hat 
as he approached and said, hesitatingly : 

“Tam very tired and hungry and I am look- 
ing for work. Would you kindly give me 


something to eat tonight, and give me some 
directions—”’ 

Mr. Richards spoke up sternly. 

“You aren’t looking for work. It’s your 
own fault if you’re hungry. I don’t mean 
to encourage such people by givin’ ’em any- 
thing.” 

‘** Mister, I’'d be glad to do any work you give 
me—tomorrow, for I am too tired to work 
tonight. If I had supper, and could rest 
somewheres around.——”’ He trailed off into 
incoherency from either physical or mental 
weakness. 

‘““No, I’ve been deceived too often. Can’t 
find work? Why, we’ve been beggin’ and 
prayin’ for harvesters, these last four weeks 
and couldn’t get ’em. Tramps are good for 
nothing—we’ve got to get rid of ’em. This 
state of Pennsylvania is going to pass a law to 
ride them out of the state. They’re an idle, 
drunken, low-down set, or they wouldn’t be in 
the condition they’re in. They like it better 
than work, or they would work.”’ 

The man slowly put on his hat, and dejec- 
tedly turned away. He saw that further en- 
treaty was useless. 

The group on the porch remained silent until 
the tramp regained the road and limped away. 
Then the other man, who was a distant relative 
visiting from an eastern city, said slowly : 

“If Pennsylvania chased her tramps out of* 
her borders, and all the other states should do 
the same, where would they finally be dumped?” 

“IT don’t know; but if they found there was 
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no place for them they’d—they’d quit being 
tramps.”’ 

“TI wonder how? Could this man ‘quit’ 
anytime?”’ 

‘*Yes; let him go to work.” 

“* But you will not give him a chance to work. 
Who will?” 

‘*He never should have got into this condi- 
tion. There’s a lot of these good-for-nothings 
all over the country. They leave their homes 
and good jobs and start out just for adventure. 
They keep getting worse until they land in the 
penitentiary. We’ve got to drive ’em out of 
the country.” 

‘‘Where? Will Canada or Mexico be ex- 
pected to receive the wrecks of this rich and 
mighty nation? Shall we send the ruins of our 
civilization to colonize new iands to show them 
the results of our enlightenment?” 

‘‘ Well, they might be kept at home, taken 
prisoners and made to work.” 

**Yes; but whatever they are put at, they 
compete with and wrong free labor. Prison 
labor does no one any good.” 

** Work for their own consumption, then.” 

‘*That’s what all the world ought todo. The 
problem would be settled if that plan could be 
put into practice.”’ 

** Well, they could all find work if they wanted 
it,’ grumbled Nathaniel Richards, moving 
about in his chair a little restlessly. 

“If you’d seen as much of the world as I 
have, you might doubt it. Labor-saving ma- 
chinery, trusts and consolidations, are throw- 
ing men out of employment all the time. You 
know, forty years ago we scarcely ever heard 
ofatramp. There are thousands of them now. 
Even if we can’t find them loitering about when 
we want two or three for a week or so—we 
can’t expect them to be hanging on our gate- 
posts the year’ round waiting until we want 
them—they are tramping by thousands back 
and forth over all our rich land. How is it, if 
they are individually to blame, that so many 
such beings have suddenly come into exist- 
ence? If they are hungry and homeless be- 
cause they are idle and worthless, what is the 
matter with society that it raises all at once 
such a harvest of reprobates ?” 

Meantime, Tavia Richards had disappeared. 
She had listened intently to a part of the 
conversation between her father and ‘Uncle 
Dave,” but she had also watched the tramp as 
he limped away, and saw that at the corner he 
climbed the fence and took his way behind the 
wild shrubbery down tothestream. Surmising 
that he would stop at the creek, she quickly 
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formed a plan. Getting up very quietly, she 
entered the house and rapidly made her way to 
the kitchen, where she found a dish of cold pork 
and beans, a half loaf of bread and a jug of 
milk. Taking these with her, she set out for 
the creek and found the tramp sitting close to 
it, leaning against a tree; his arms folded and 
his head, with the slouch hat pulled low over 
his eyes, bent on his breast. His lame foot was 
bare and hanging in the water. 

‘*See here, man !”’ she cried out, impulsively ; 
“ve brought you something to eat!” 

He started and stared at her in astonishment 
for a moment; then rose as quickly as he 
could to his feet and removed his hat. Tavia 
noticed how white and well shaped was his 
forehead, and that his hair was brown and curly. 

** Did you come down here to bring me food?” 

“Why, of course I did.” 

‘But aren’t you afraid? I’m a tramp—a 
creature women and children run away from.” 

‘*I guess you’re a manand a hungry one. 
Here, eat this.’’ 

The man thanked her respectfully and sat 
down before the food. Although very hungry 
he did not eat ravenously or uncouthly. Tavia 
leaned against a tree some feet distant and 
looked at him with a grave, practical air. 

‘*My pa says that every man who wants to 
can get work. How does it come that you 
can’t? I don’t ask to be impudent, but I’d 
like to know about these things.” 

“Well, Miss,” the tramp answered respect- 
fully, ‘‘I will have to tell you a part of my his- 
tory in order to explain it. I am the son of 
parents who worked in a shoe factory in Massa- 
chusetts all their lives. I was sent to school 
until I was twelve and got a pretty good start, 
and as I always liked to read I have gained a 
little since. Then I wentinto the factory. I 
worked there steadily until about a year ago. 
I know how to make a fraction of a shoe and I 
don’t know how to do another useful thing on 
earth. My muscles are all trained to one set of 
motions and are not strong at anything else. 
When they put in a new machine which threw 
out of work about fifty of us, I was one to go. 
I started to look for other work. Sometimes I 
got odd jobs, sometimes I tried farm labor, but 
I was not as strong as I should be and was 
awkward, and no one ever kept me long. I 
worked in the harvest field a few days, but the 
man would n’t keep me. So I have been going, 
getting a little worse off all the time.” 

“But if you are energetic and industrious 
and sober you will be sure to get on,” said 
Tavia in imitation-of her father’s manner. 
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“Well, I’m not over and above energetic and 
clever. I don’t know how to push myself 
ahead. I haven’t the faculty for over-reaching 
others and taking their jobs away. I did my 
work in the factory faithfully and well, but I’m 
not one of the kind to catch on quickly at a 
new thing. Still I am willing to work at what- 
ever I can, if they’ll only let me.”’ 

“Then you don’t like to be a tramp?”’ 

‘No, little girl, I don’t. Why, I went three 
days without a mouthful of food before I could 
bring myself to ask for a meal.” 

“Tam sorry. I can’t understand things. It 
seems to me the world is full of good things to 
eat—and everything. I don’t see why anybody 
should go hungry or want ahome. But most 
tramps rather be tramps than anything else, 
wouldn’t they ?”’ 

‘“‘There may be men who get started in that 
line and find they can live without working long 
hours under a hard boss for very little pay, and 
so don’t really try to get work. But that is 
after all their self-respect has been snubbed out 
of them.” 

The man had nearly finished his meal, and in 
the conversation and the consolation of his sup- 
per nearly forgot himself and was holding 
up his head like a man and glancing at the 
young girl now and then as though talking to 
an equal. Tavia was very much interested, 
leaning forward so as not to miss a word. A 
slight sound attracted their attention and look- 
ing up, in the gathering dusk, they saw a portly 
figure looking downuponthem. It was Tavia’s 
father. 

Mr. Nathaniel Richards was not the cold, 
unsympathetic man that his words would seem 
to indicate. At heart, he was too kind to dis- 
miss a hungry man without a mouthful and 
feel easy over it. The weary, disheartened 
look of the dismissed tramp haunted him. 
When Uncle Dave left, Mr. Richards sauntered 
down towards the creek, surmising the tramp 
would go there, and if he could give a fairly 
good account of himself, the farmer determined 
to bring him back to the house and give hima 
supper and a bed. Very much surprised was 
he to find his daughter and the man engaged in 
an absorbing conversation. 

The two were startled at his sudden appear- 
ance, but Tavia, never greatly abashed, soon 
spoke: 

““Now pa, don’t scold! I believe you have 
come down here yourself to give this mana 
supper. You couldn’t stand it to think of his 
going away hungry any more than I could.” 

“Octavia, go home this minute! You had no 


business to come out here anyway, without 
asking anyone.” 

The girl laughed, knowing well that her 
father’s ‘‘bark was worse than his bite,” patted 
his arm,and wenthome. The farmer sat down, 
had a talk with the tramp which resulted in 
bringing him back to the house, giving him 
some hot coffee, a chance for a bath and a bed 
where the farm hands slept. Mr. Richards told 
them at home that the new man’s name was 
Phillip Morland and that he would stay and 
work a few days. 

Next morning the men were early to the 
front. Morland was assigned his work, and 
after a good night’s rest and a hearty breakfast, 
felt equal to anything that might be required of 
him and determined to do his best. In half an 
hour the sweat was pouring down his body and 
his unaccustomed limbs weretrembling. Still 
he kept doggedly on, though the sun seemed 
like a terrible furnace just above his head, and 
the air a hot gas instead of something to breathe. 
Presently this first weakness passed away and 
he moved more steadily and mechanically ; he 
had got his ‘second wind.” Mr. Richards came 
along and thought to himself, *‘the tramp’s do- 
ing pretty well, if he is a little awkward.”’ 

Men who have never performed labor which 
calls forth all their physical strength and puts 
every muscle into play; whose only exer- 
cise for months is walking, whose nourishment 
for weeks has been irregular installments of 
cold scraps, are not in a condition to do pro- 
longed and steady manual labor. 

Phillip Morland had never been a lusty, 
powerful man; but he was no more to blame 
for this than he was for not beingjabove the 
average in cleverness and intelligence. His 
toil grew harder and harder. Before noon he 
seemed to be burning up, his limbs were mere 
bundles of suffering nerves. There was a 
roaring in his ears, black spots danced before 
his eyes. His head throbbed with intense pain. 
However, he managed to keep moving7until the 
call came for dinner, whenihe dragged himself 
with the others to the house where a substan- 
tial meal awaited them. Phillip thought he 
would feel better after eating, but!when he tried 
found that he could not*swallow a:mouthful, 
He went out and lay down under a tree until 
time to go to the fields, when, still dizzy-headed 
he staggered away with the others. He worked 
after a fashion for an hour;or so, then the great 
green and black shadows ‘grew deeper before 
his eyes, the worldjwhirled away from*him and 
he knew no more. 

Mr. Richards soon after passed that way but 
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could not see his tramp harvester, who lay be- 
hind a shock of oats in a little hollow. He 
looked around with a sweeping glance, then 
muttered : 

‘* He’s like the rest of ’em afterall. Worked 
about as long as he could stand it, I s’pose, 
got filled up with three square meals, and 
skipped out.” 

But presently another hand camealong and 
found the man lying on his back, unconscious. 
He thought at first that he was drunk or sham- 
ming, but on a closer investigation knew he 
was actually overcome by heat and exhaus- 
tion. Mr. Richards was informed and feeling a 
little remorse for his hasty conclusion of a few 
minutes before had Morland carried to the 
house, where he was laid on a comfortable bed 
in a cool, darkened room, restoratives applied 
and then left to rest. 

Morland insisted on going to work the next 
day, although the farmer told him to take an- 
other. day to ‘‘rest up.”” By working more 
slowly, steadily and evenly he soon performed 
his share of labor very well. He remained at 
the farm until the field was harvested, always 
quiet, steady, willing and accommodating even 
when the others rather superciliously ordered 
him about. The family slowly began to like him, 
but were not quite ready to treat him as an 
equal and a friend. 

On the evening when the harvesting was done 
he sat under the trees in the back yard. He 
was thinking that on the morrow he would 
have to commence his weary wanderings again, 
for the farmer would probably have no further 
work for him to do. 

Phillip Morland was just an average man. 
Without being remarkably clever, strong or 
capable, he was conscientious, steady, faithful 
in what he had to do or could do. He loved a 
home and a ‘“‘steady job.’”? In everything he 
understood he could be absolutely relied upon. 
His work was done here. What should he do 
next? 

He felt a vague, resentful sorrow at the idea 
of beginning his wanderings anew, and wished 
that he might remain in this quiet place. 

The other men were lolling under the trees a 
little apart from him, chatting and joking, in 
keen enjoyment of the rest in the cool twilight. 
Suddenly the sound of swiftly galloping hoofs 
struck on theirears. Morland knew that Tavia 
had ridden out on her spirited young horse 
about an hour before, and he instantly thought 
of her. He sprang to his feet, and before the 
others caught the idea that someone might be 
in danger, was out in the street. 


He saw the horse tearing furiously toward 
him, and Tavia with a pale face and hair flying, 
still sitting well and bravely, trying to control 
him. Morland did not know that he possessed 
the necessary strength to bring the horse to a 
standstill ; but the task was there for him to do 
or die in the attempt, and he did not hesitate. 
He made a dash for the bridle as the frightened 
animal flew by him, and caught it. He was 
flung from side to side and struck by the horse’s 
hoofs, but never released his hold; and at 
last the horse gave up, slackeneG speed, and 
stopped. 

Tavia waited for no help, but sprang to the 
ground to see if her rescuer was badly hurt. 
By this time the other men were out in the road, 
eager, curious and ready to help now that they 
realized the danger. The father and mother 
hurried out of the house, frightened and anxi- 
ous, to clasp Tavia in their arms and thank God 
that she wassafe. Then they turned gratefully 
to Morland, who though conscious was a: first 
unable to rise. But it was found presently that 
he was not seriously burt, and in a few minutes 
he could walk to the house with the help of two 
of the men. 

Mr. Richards and his wife could scarcely ex- 
press their thankfulness to Morland. 

‘* Why, Matilda,” said the farmer, ‘‘he’s got 
the right stuff in him after all. Without know- 
ing much about handlin’ horses, with being 
undersized and half-nourished, he’s done what 
not one o’ these great, strapping fellows hadn’t 
the quick wit or gumption to even try. We’ll 
keep him, mother.” 

So Morland found a “steady job,’ and very 
thankful he was. They all began to respect 
and like him, and Tavia believed there was no 
one so brave, good and reliable as Phillip. His 
manner toward Tavia is almost one of rever- 
ence; and as she will not acknowledge that 
anywhere in the world are there the equals of 
her father and Phillip Morland, it is very easy 
to surmise how their story ‘‘ will come out.” 

After all, in the history of most lives, the 
important point is—an opportunity. There isa 
germ of greatness in every man’s nature. 
Pushed by the great wheels of our industrial 
system to the outer edge of society, deprived 
of all that goes to develop true manhood, what 
wonder ‘that so many wrecks, so many dis- 
torted, dwarfed, misshapen creatures are cast 
away with the driftwood of wild human cur- 
rents? When now and then a chance comes, 
even these average commonplace men b+ come 
useful, worthy, happy and capable of bestowing 
happiness. 
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The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers is very much in the public 
eye at this time, hence the opportunity is taken 


to present it in our historical series of affiliated 
national unions which has been published 
monthly for some time. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REESE. 


LONDON, July 25, 1901.—Employers of labor 
and other people who have very little to do 
are seriously alarmed about the deeline in 
our national wealth. The beauty of ‘‘ national 
wealth,’ as proletarians everywhere can gener- 
ally recognise, is that no matter how much of 
it may be knocking about the wage worker can 
very seldom get a grip of it; so that it doesn’t 
seem to matter much to him whether it increases 
or declines. . 

Sir Robert Giffen is our statistician laureate, 
a gentleman whose paid office it is never to see 
black. Lately he has been pitching figures 
about, with his usual easy facility, to prove that 
Great Britain is on the up grade as regards 
wealth, and that everything is alluring and 
paradisacal. 

In the face of a continual decline in the area 
of employment both for labor and capital; a 
steady falling off in our internal freights and 
our international trade, and all the other symp- 
toms of an industrial toboggan, this is pretty 
cool lying, calculated to astound us even after 
twenty-one months of war stories. 

After a few’ fat years the idiotic methods of 
modern industry have again overreached them- 
themselves, and we have done so well that now 
for an uncertain period the workman in large 
numbers will have to fool around admiring the 
constitution and the outsides of the eating- 
houses until his surplus products are absorbed. 

And our home-grown trusts are feeling it. 
These ‘‘last words” of modern capitalism are 
achieving a curious and unfortunate destiny, 
except in a few favored cases. They are mak- 
ing no profit for themselves, and yet are doing 
tremendous damage in their respective indus- 
tries. Then again, many of our large industrial 
companies—which, although each having capi- 
tals of many millions sterling, are yet not trusts 
in the ordinary meaning of the word—are run- 
ning up against snags. 

** Allsopps,” the great brewing firm, has had 
to “write off’? £1,500,000 as lost during the last 
few years and the equally huge Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gas Company upon a turnover of 
£400,000 last year did not make a farthing 
profit. 

I know that they are not staple industries, but 
still they serve to show how things are panning 
out. The old days when hard-headed, self- 
made men built up tremendous fortunes and 
thriving industries are past and gone. They 


have given place to the company promoter 
and the all-pervading market operator and 
the sys tem is hastening towards bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, what of the workman? He has 
not, except in special cases, access to the best 
sources of information. The steel worker of 
Barrow does not know anything of the market 
machinations in London whereby his daily 
bread is threatened ; he is too busy tending his 
furnaces. Soitis all the way round. But still 
the men who do the world’s work, are realizing 
the importance of perpetual vigilance. 

Never before in the country’s history was 
unionism was so strong or the leading trades so 
well organized. We’ve got the men and the 
money in the trade unions and while the leaders 
of the trade societies are not all Solomons 
or Napoleons, yet in many of them you find 
a curious but effective mixture of traits char- 
acteristic of these. This is hopeful. 

The French trade-unionist delegates who 
have been here left a good impression behind. 
Holmes of the Hosiery Workers took the 
chair at one of the mass meetings of wel- 
come and, generally speaking, all the leading 
British trade unionists identified themselves 
with the welcoming of their French fellow- 
workers. Ata fraternal banquet Jimmy Mac- 
donald, secretary of the London Trades Council, 
gave the toast ‘‘ Workers of All Nations,’ and 
it was honored with a great and spontaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm. 

Is another great engineering dispute inevit- 
able before very long? I am afraid so; and 
yet I do not know why I should say ‘‘ afraid.” 
Piecework is forcing its way ever more and 
more and the conditions of the engineering in- 
dustry favor it increasingly. The trade- 
unions are against it and they are very power- 
ful, yet neither masters nor men are in any 
hurry to precipitate a conflict. 

Recently further attention has been drawn 
to the policy of “driving”? which prevails in 
Lancashire Mills. The overlookers are paid by 
a percentage of the workers’ earnings and it is 
also to the mill owner’s interest that his ma- 
chinery should be driven at top speed all the 
time. Hence the operative who can not earn 
the full average wages is fired out. This dread 
alternative is wrecking the lives of thousands 
of male and female mill hands and at last a 
suicide has brought the question to the front, 
What will Lancashire do? 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT ECONOMICS. 


By EvA MCDONALD VALESH. 


Practical labor matters occupy very little 
space, even in the magazines devoted exclu- 
sively to economic research and philosophy. 

This is the more remarkable because the 
general public is beginning to feel that the 
labor problem—especially in its relation to the 
trusts—is rapidly becoming the most important 
and serious question that the country must 
solve. 

‘*The Chicago Building Trades Strike” of the 
past year, is the only labor article in three 
pretentious economic publications of recent 
issue. 

The importance attached to this movement 
by the theorists and students who contemplate 
the labor movement, shows how lacking is 
their sense of proportion. 

The Chicago strike is over. Contractors and 
workmen still have their respective organiza- 
tions. The features of last year’s strike which 
seem to certain students so unique, really had 
scarcely any influence on the general labor 
movement. Most of the regrettable incidents 
on both sides were characteristic of conditions 
which obtain only in Chicago and are not dupli- 
cated to any extent elsewhere. 

The fact is that Building Trades Councils 
flourish all over the country as never before 
and so do associations of building contractors. 
And there is at present a marked preference on 
both sides for dealing with organizations rather 
than individuals. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Political 
Science Quarterly and Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, all have special articles on the Chicago 
Building Trades trouble. That in the first 
mentioned journal seems to be largely a com- 
pilation from the recent report of the Industrial 
Commission on the subject and may be dis- 
missed without further comment. 

E. 8. Bogart, in the Political Science Quar- 
terly, gives an exhaustive history of the com- 
plicated trouble, and comes to the sensible 
conclusion that there were hot heads on both 
sides, who embittered and prolonged every dis- 
agreeable phase of the contest. He notes that 
the building trades have re-organized, and is of 
the opinion that the better element among the 
men are now in control. 

James A. Miller, in the Journal of Political 
Economy, published by the University of Chi- 
cago, lets the reader know at once that his 
attitude is that of the fierce partisan. There 





is nothing judicial or dispassionate in his title, 
‘Coercive Trade Unionism as Illustrated by 
Chicago Building Trades.” 

Remembering his point of view one is not 
surprised that he builds up a striking even if 
not accurate case for the employers. Of course, 
partisans can hardly be expected to be fair or 
accurate. The partisan must always be stren- 
uous, hence he is frequently unjust. But the 
ingenuous air with which the writer presents 
his garbled facts and selected quotations makes 
the reader believe that like David Copperfield 
at a certain stage in his career, he must be very 
young indeed. 

The distorted view which he presents does 
not do much harm. The animus is too evident. 
But I grieve to see such a spirit fostered ina 
university publication. Education and special 
opportunities for culture should give us the 
student of broad views and sound and impar- 
tial judgment. 

It is often alleged with some truth that the 
self educated advocates of labor’s cause are too 
narrow, too violent and prejudiced in their 
views. But where is our encouragement to 
learn better if we find that university influen- 
ces, as in this case, only give more deftness and 
subtlety in handling the narrow, prejudiced 
and inaccurate view of a subject which has not 
one, but many sides, and all of them worth 
studying. 





The Labor Bulletin of Massachusetts pub- 
lishes in its recent issue: ‘Social Statistics of 
Workingwomen,”’ by Mary E. Trueblood, 
holder of a fellowship in the School of House- 
keeping. 

The title sounds attractive, and one can settle 
down to read it in perfect comfort on being in- 
formed by the writer that the investigation is 
“merely tentative and suggestive,” and in- 
tended only to stimulate interest in the some- 
what rusty subject of housework versus the 
store or factory variety. 

One hundred workers were interviewed and 
investigated; twenty houseworkers, twenty 
textile operatives, twenty shoe workers and 
twenty waitresses. 

The investigator came to the usual conclusion, 
that shop and factory women like that work 
better than domestic service, and seem to get 
more enjoyment out of life than the house- 
worker. 

The number studied is too small to justify 
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any general conclusions; and, indeed, the in- 
vestigator does not attempt them. She offers 
her more or less fragmentary information to a 
patient public with commendable modesty. 

That sort of investigation does no harm, but 
equally it does no good. It strikes me that 
with the serious problems and new conditions 
that labor now faces, the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau might expend its appropriation on some- 
thing a bit more vital and apropos than the 
article just mentioned. 





In Gunton’s Magazine Leonora Beck Ellis dis- 
cusses ‘‘Child Labor Legislation in the South.”’ 
She reviews the work done in Tennessee, where 
the last legislature enacted a law providing that 
no child under fourteen years shall be em- 
ployed. Although Tennessee is not strictly in 
the cotton belt, yet her growing industries 
make this legislation very important. 

In reviewing recent unsuccessful efforts in 
Alabama, the writer gives full credit to the 
American Federation of Labor for its work, 
saying: 

“But the American Federation of Labor, 
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wisely recognizing that the issue here was of 
more immediate moment than even higher 
wages and shorter hours, since tending: ulti- 
mately to promote both these, in addition to 
the dearer vital principle involved, suddenly 
concentrated its strongest forces upon this 
point. The Federation has never conducted 
an abler or worthier contest than its anti-child 
labor campaign in Alabama from December, 
1900, to May, 1901.” 

The writer states that although the proposed 
law did not pass yet a strong public sentiment 
against child labor has been aroused in Ala- 
bama. This is also the case in Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

The petition of employers against child labor 
legislation and their promise to restrict the evil 
had something to do with the defeat of the bill 
in North Carolina, but this sort of temporizing 
will not ultimately delay suitable legislation. 

It is now believed that the press and the 
people in the cotton belt are at last arrayed 
with the American Federation of Labor, and 
that its next effort for the protection of little 
children will be entirely successful. 





RETAIL CLERKS MAKING PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 


By HENRY M. WALKER, 


Have been travelling considerably for the 
past 60 days, and will now make a general re- 
port of my movements. In Texas I visited 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Temple, Taylor, Austin, San 
Antonio, Houston, Galveston, Waco and Cle- 
burne. While my work was specially in the 
interest of the Retail Clerks’ movement, I have 
aided the general movement wherever possible, 
especially so in Waco, where I am temporarily 
residing. 

In Dallas the trade unions are working har- 
moniously and supporting the trades assembly, 
in all its efforts. 

Fort Worth is doing very well. Carpenters 
recently got their contract signed for one year 
giving them the 8-hour day and an increase of 
50 cents per day. 

In Temple, Texas, the carpenters are also 
doing very well. Quite a number of unions are 
organized including those among railway men, 
barbers and retail clerks. The other branches 
of trade are perhaps not so active as they might 
be, but it is hoped to arouse interest among 
them in the near future. 

Retail clerks of Austin have secured the six 
o’clock closing. 

At San Antonio the carpenters settled a 


lockout and secured several concessions. The 
plumbers, painters and electricians are still 
out, but have secured some concessions and 
are likely to get all they ask. 

In Galveston and Houston everything seems 
to be running smoothly, and much interest is 
felt in the work of organized labor. 

Organizations have been formed in Waco in 
the following trades in the past month: 


Members. 
I IIL ccnsuciviestebaaeuaeetaeneiseacen 25 
IT NE SIO isvicacasen pasierserenceots 45 
I iii ca cncscntnnbnsbucaneaheineiens 30 
Locomotive Firemen........................ 20 


Many applications for membership have been 
received since these were organized. 

Brother Widener recently organized the car- 
penters of Hubbard City with a charter mem- 
bership of 30. 

Retail Clerks have 17 unions in Texas, and 
the following cities sent delegates to the Buffalo 
convention; Houston, 3; Galveston, 1; San 
Antonio, 1; Taylor, 1; and Dallas, 2. 


Women’s Union Label League reports leagues 
in ten States. Those most recently organized 
are in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. 
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Public Buildings of Washington. 
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NEW POST OFFICE BUILDING. 


Both the Washington City Post Office and the general Governmental Department find ample quarters in this 
building. The material used is light grey stone, and the building presents a most imposing appearance. It is 
considered one of the finest and most modern of Government buildings. 
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The Iron and Steel Workers of America 
are face to face with the 


a giant trust of our time. 
WORKERS Many have been the in- 

quiries from the outside 
VERSUS public as to whether our 
THE TRUST. 


affiliated organization, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
and Tin Workers could not have avoided 
this conflict ? 

We answer without hesitation, that the 
present contest could have been avoided 
with but one result, and that, the dissolu- 
tion of the organization of the workers, and 
with it the destruction of the scale of prices. 
Then reduction after reduction of wages 
would be inevitable until the lowest pos- 
sible point had been reached. 

The facts are that the different branches 
of the iron and steel trade formerly had 


agreements with their individual employers 
providing for a sliding scale of wages. Sub. 
sequently, a minimum to that sliding scale 
was established. By reason of new ele. 
ments and new transitions in the trade, a 
few non-union plants were in operation ; 
but at the time of the establishment of the 
employers’ combination in the trade, pre. 
ceding the trust, the largest number of 
establishments were union ; operated under 
a union scale and union rules, agreed upon 
in joint conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the organized men and the 
employers. 

The next phase was the formation of the 
trust, controlling union and non-union 
establishments. Last year, the trust mag- 
nates, by methods known to the manage- 
ment and others, threw every obstacle and 
inconvenience in the way of the success of 
the union establishments. 

To illustrate, while the annual conference 
between representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Association and the management 
of the mills was under way twelve men 
were discharged from the union plants for 
no other reason than to give to the union 
a demonstration of the trust’s power. 

The organization decided that negotia- 
tions could not be fairly and satisfactorily 
conducted while overt, aggressive actions 
were being resorted to by one side. Ifa 
conference with a view to agreement was to 
be conducted, it must be while neither 
party was attacking the other. After a 
forcible protest was made on this point the 
twelve men were reinstated, and negotia 
tions resumed. 

The point upon which negotiations finally 
broke off was that the trust 


TRUST tried to make it a condition 
ATTEMPTS of employment that the men 
TO DENY in the non-union mills should 
RIGHT OF refrain from joining any 
MEN TO union. The Amalgamated 
ORGANIZE. Association insisted upol 


their right to endeavor to organize these 
non-union men into the union, and to finally 
secure for them the wage scale paid in 
union mills, these union mills operated, too, 
by this same trust. In other words, the 
Amalgamated Association was endeavoring 
to protect the rights of these men to organ 
ize for mutual protection, whenever they 
should desire to do so. The trust was at- 
tempting to take the right from them. 

Any one who observes current industrial 
events can easily read the purpose of the 
trust in its present unfair attitude. 
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It is that it may throw every obstacle 
within its power in the way of the union, 
even to the stoppage of the union mills; 
thus finally encompassing the weakening 
and probable destruction of the organiza- 
tion. 

Then the trust hopes to have absolute 
and undisputed sway to reduce wages at 
will. This will tend toward the deteri- 
oration of the condition of the workers and 
also of their product, but the trust is too 
selfish to look farther than the immediate 
profit which it hopes to secure by reducing 
wages. 

The Amalgamated Association has devel- 
oped strength along lines 


wont entirely unexpected by the 
GAMATED 
trust magnates. Many of 
ASSOCIATION = . 
WILL RECEIVE the workers in the non- 
union plants are making 
SUPPORT common cause and joining 
OF OTHER issue with the union men 
UNIONS. 


for the purpose of main- 
taining the union rate and to assert their 
right to become members of the organiza- 
tion of their trade ; thus at once demolish- 
ing the claim of the trust that the organi- 
zation does not represent either the interest 
or the desires of the whole trade. 

In this struggle our members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers will receive the cordial sympathy 
and support of all unions. We know that 
any action they take will be within their 
full lawful and moral rights. 


The workers of America are now con- 
WHOLESALE fronted by two industrial 
CHINESE rnin ad - — 
im ant and serious character. 
THREATENED. Leese may be succinctly 

First, the concentration and combination 
of wealth and productive power in the 
hands of a few people, and the direction 
of vast industries under one, single, con- 
trolling management. 

Second, the menace of a possible over- 
whelming of our people by hordes of 
Asiatics. 

With the first of these we have dealt in 
the past and shall again in the future; our 
present purpose is to call attention to 
Asiatic immigration and its dangers. 

Regardless of any sentiment which may 
have led people to regard the United 
States as the haven for all who care to come 
here, all students of past history as well as 
of current events agree that the civilization 


of the Caucasian is endangered when com- 
ing into close contact and competition with 
the Asiatic. 

It is true that some point to the Chinese 
in America, and call attention to their 
thriftiness and their success, but none will 
dispute the fact that such success is at the 
cost of the Caucasian. 

If it were not so, reason might suggest 
the query: ‘‘Why it is that the Chinese 
are not so successful in their own country ?’’ 

There is not a line of trade in which the 
Chinese in the United States have suc- 
ceeded but in which they have driven the 
Caucasian out. This is more marked in 
those sections where the Chinese have ob- 
tained a strong foothold. 

When the Chinese were admitted to the 
INFLUENCES United States without any 
restriction, they practically 


et overwhelmed California. 
SECURED r 
PRESENT The people of that State 
REsTRicTive Were 8° wrought up by the 


economic, social, and moral 
LEGISLATION. J froct of the Chinese popu- 
lation that civil war and secession were 
threatened if Chinese immigration was not 
restricted. 

Among the first to take cognizance of 
the danger and to assume the initiative 
in creating a healthier and safer public 
opinion upon this subject was the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which, at its first 
session in 1881, adopted the following pre- 
amble and resolution : 


“Whereas, The experience of the last thirty years 
in California and on the Pacific Coast having proved 
conclusively that the presence of Chinese, and theircom- 
petition with free white labor, is one of the greatest evils 
with which any country can be afflicted; therefore, 
be it 

** Resolved, That we use our best efforts to get rid of 
this monstrous evil, which threatens, unless checked, 
to extend to other parts of the union, 4 the dissemina- 
tion of information respecting its true character, and by 
urging upon our representatives in the United States 
Congress the absolute necessity of passing laws entirely 
—ws the immigration of Chinese into the United 

tates. 


With the adeption of this declaration, an 
agitation was set on foot throughout the 
entire country, which resulted in the adop 
tion by Congress of the law popularly 
known as the Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Treaties with the Chinese government 
made this law fairly satisfactory. The 
treaty excluding the Chinese from the 
United States does not terminate until De- 
cember 8, 1904; but the law providing for 
the enforcement of the treaty stipulations . 
expires May 5, 1902. 

Hence, unless Congress shall before the 
latter date re-enact the present law, with 
such additions and extensions as experience 
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has demonstrated to be necessary, the gates 
will be thrown wide open for the full, free, 
untrammelled, and possibly overwhelming 
immigration of the hordes of Chinese into 
America, 

It is not necessary here to indicate upon 
what lines the amendments and extensions 
of the existing law are necessary. At pres- 
ent it is sufficient for us to indicate the 
necessity for prompt, comprehensive, and 
concerted action by the workers, and indeed 
by all enlightened citizens of the whole 
country, in order to impress upon the com- 
ing Congress the absolutely prime import- 
ance of this legislation. 

There are some employers of labor, some 
writers and thinkers who realize the dan- 
ger which would come with a wholesale 
influx of the Asiatics into America; but 
the greed, avarice, and short sightedness of 
large interests which want to employ cheap 
labor is much more in evidence and apt to 
be more influential than the unselfish pro- 
test of the patriotic few. 

To protect ourselves against the selfish- 
ness of employers who will have cheap, 
alien labor at any hazard, it is necessary to 
have this prohibitive legislation. 

During the past year we have had new 
experiences with the Chinese, and these are 
calculated to warn us of the graver dangers 
implied by their wholesale immigration 
into the United States. 

It might not be inappropriate to call at- 
tention to the fact that for 


MINISTER 

ape the past few years the 
a Chinese Ambassador to the 
CAMPAIGN United States has been 
FOR ADMis- Playing a most ingenious 
SION OF HIS part; and the dilettante 


sentimentalists on the one 
COUNTRYMEN hand, and the greedy and 
selfish employers on the other hand, to 
whom we have already referred, have 
adroitly given this accomplished person 
many Opportunities to impress upon the 
minds of the unwary and unthinking how 
nice and how gracious and how civilized is 
this particular Chinaman, and, inferentially, 
all Chinese. 

To the patriotic American it was an insult 
to the spirit of our institutions that Minis- 
ter Wu Ting Fang was permitted to deliver 
the oration last Independence Day in Phila- 
delphia. 

Not too much is to be expected of the 
honest (?) officials of that city ; but it should 
have grated on even their unsensitive ears 
when this Celestial instructed them as to 


the meaning of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence. How impressive when he dilated 
upon the assertion that all men are created 
free and equal, with the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

It must have charmed these men to be 
told by Minister Wu that the systems of 
government, both of the United States and 
of China, are identical, and that the only 
differences are those of method. I repeat, 
however, that the purpose of Minister 
Wu’s geniality, eloquence and glorification 
of American institutions is but a covert 
and diplomatic effort to influence public 
opinion in favor of his people and prevent 
the re-enactment of the Chinese Exclusion 
Law. 

From now until Congress convenes, and 
during its session, one of 


a the first duties of all citi- 
zens, and particularly of 
STRONG .. ig 
organized labor, is to leave 
PROTEST TO no effort untried to protect 
CONGRESS. 


our people from the dan- 
gers which confront us in this direction. 
Unions on the Pacific coast have already 
passed resolutions demanding renewed 
legislation. Their example will be fol- 
lowed by unions in all parts of the country. 


Indications are that throughout the coun- 
try Labor Day will be uni- 


poe versally celebrated in one 
Cc is form or another. Each 
TION O year adds dignity and im- 
LABOR DAY. 


pressiveness and honor to 
the labor cause. The better we are organ- 
ized in numbers the greater our opportunity 
to inform the public mind as to the wrongs 
which labor has endured from time imme- 
morial, and the rights to which it is entitled. 

This vast and imposing celebration of 
Labor Day appeals to all classes of people. 
It is in truth a national holiday. The spirit 
in which it is to be observed this year shows 
that the wage workers are full of courage 
and hope. 

We are at present confronted by a num- 
ber of new conditions; but the workers are 
demonstrating that they are ready to meet 
them. They are convinced that their chief 
hope for present and future protection of 
their rights lies in complete and thorough 
organization in the unions of their trades 
and callings, and the combination of all 
under the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Now for Labor Day. 
All hail, Labor Day. 


Labor Day is labor's national annual 
holiday. 


Organization is synonymous with inde- 
pendence in the lexicon of the wage worker. 


He who will not fight for the right is 
equally guilty with the wrongdoer. 

He who will not contest for the establish 
ment of justice is just as culpable as the 
tyrant. 

Are you a member of your union and 
fighting for the right and to attain justice? 


Reports from all sources show that our 
workers are organizing as never before. 
The movement is a peaceful and orderly 
one, but it is full of zest and vim and 
energy. The great Labor Day demonstra- 
tions will be an object lesson as to the 
character and strength of the trade union 
movement. 


The September number of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST will present many interest- 
ing and entirely novel features. The issue 
will be an unusually large one, but we 
must warn our readers that orders for extra 
copies must reach this office before August 
15 in order to be certain that they can be 
filled. Cash remittance must accompany 
all orders. 


With this issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST we begin the publication of a 
series of industrial stories from the pen 
of Mrs. Lizzie M. Holmes. The writer 
has been a careful student of practical econ- 
omics for many years, and possesses the 
happy faculty of weaving incidents of 
everyday life into stories in which the 
somber realism of the workers’ lives is 
lightened by the touch of romance which 
may glorify the humblest lot. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the contents of the present issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, particularly 
to the various articles referring directly to 
current events in the industrial world. 
Matters of immediate interest are suggested 
in the frontispiece showing iron and steel 
emploves at work. 

Under the head, ‘Affiliated Unions,” 
Wwe present a portrait of President Theo- 
dore J. Shaffer, of the Iron, Steel and Tin 


Workers. Some interesting historical data 
is also given showing the growth of this 
trade union, which occupies so large a 
share of public attention in its present 
struggle with the steel trust. 

Victor Yarros points out the sophistry 
involved in certain legal decisions recently 
given in Chicago in relation to the black- 
list. While the decisions are only local 
and restricted in character, yet Mr. Yarros 
shows very clearly various fallacies in the 
judicial reasoning. 

Somewhat of a novelty is the publication 
of ‘‘ Labor’s Marseillaise,’’ by Mr. Henry 
W. Sayers. The music as well as the words 
are given, for the benefit of many unions 
which have desired something of the sort 
for the Labor Day program. 

An excellent resume of general industrial 
conditions is given by Mr. Henry White, 
who has recently returned from a trip to 
the coast. Mr. White’s twofold experience 
in the labor movement and as a writer on 
economics makes his conclusions especially 
interesting. 

Other features dealing with the indus 
trial,economic and legislative interests of the 
workers—and, in fact, of the whole people 
may be found in the review of current eco 
nomics, foreign labor notes, the reports from 
organizers and the official matter. 





The Kentucky judge who enjoined the collec- 
tion of union dues and strike assessments, also 
every effort to persuade men to strike and the 
furnishing of food to strikers, has provided an 
arsenal and a powder house for the enemies of 
government by injunction. For his decision is 
in word and spirit wholly irreconcilable with 
those fundamental principles of civil liberty 
which remain unchanged through all the mani- 
fold changes of industrial life.—News, Lowell, 
Mass. 


As a matter of fact nine hours of actual work 
is too long a day. — t hours is long enough 
for any man to work, and everything tends 
toward recognition of that fact. We hope and 
believe that a friendly arrangement will give 
the men what they now demand, a 9-hour day, 
and that this in turn will be changed to a day 
of eight hours very soon.—New York Journal. 


P. M. Draper, Secretary-Tr asurer, anuuunces 
that the seventeenth annual session of the Trade 
and Labor Congress of Canada will be held in 
Brantford, Ontario, on Tuesday, September 17, 
and all labor organizations in the Dominion of 
Canada are expected to send representatives. 


Contractors in St. Louis granted the request 
of sewer and water pipe laborers for an 8 hour 
day. Ten hours has been the rule heretofore. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS NOTES, 


More than 50,000 tenement garment workers 
of New York city went on strike a few days ago 
against the sweating system which dooms them 
to the most abject poverty and makes their 





[Copyright 1901 BY KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN ] 


fiuished product a menace to every class of 
suciety. Tenement workshops breed disease 
and threaten death to consumers as well as 
producers. The union label is a guarantee that 
the article on which it appears was not made in 
a sweatshop, but under proper sanitary con- 





ditions and by skilled workmen. Hence, the 
importance of buying union label goods. 


Laundry Workers of Oakland, Cal., on June 





THE TENEMENT—A MENACE TO ALL. 


4, secured recognition of their union and a re- 
duction of hours. 


Union bricklayers of Brooklyn, N. Y., secured 
60 cents an hour for this season. Bricklayers’ 
laborers are to get $3 a day. 
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(ON 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 
ply SS) 


FROM THE ATLANTIC 


TO THE PACIFIC. 


Under this head is presented to our readers the latest, most accurate, direct and comprehensive 
news of industrial organization throughout the country for the past month. No magazine in this 
or any other country publishes so unique a report or employs so large a staff of news gatherers. 

We have 800 volunteer organizers continually giving their services to foster and promote the 


organization of wage workers into unions. 
columns. 


These organizers are themselves men of the factory, mine and mill. 


A condensed report of their work is given in these 


They participate in 


the struggles of our wage workers for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing 


legislation—in short, do the 
that go to round out the 


ganized. They eo-operate 
branches of work which 
taken. The reports sent in 
sent only one of the many 
which our organizers give 
public may have a better 
and desires of organized 
through an exchange of 
in various sections of the 
branches of trade may be 
other. The method of col- 
simplicity itself. Early in 
ceives from the headquarters 
of Labor a blank form, upon 
written, with a stamped 
mary given in the following 
and full are the replies and 
ity in the trade union move- 
country. 





J. D. Pierce, Generar Orncanizer, 
San Francisco, Cat. 


thousand and one things 
practical labor movement. 
helpers of those yet unor- 
with unions in the many 
are constantly being under- 
to this department repre- 
kinds of voluntary service 
in order that the general 
conception of the methods 
workmen and also that, 
views, the wage workers 
country and the manifold 
kept in close touch with each 
lecting this information is 
the month each organizer re- 
of the American Federation 
which the report is to be 
return envelope. . The sum- 
pages indicates how prompt 
how remarkable is the activ- 
ment in all parts of the 


New locals are being organized in every trade and calling. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


GARMENT WORKERS. 

Henry White :—* Our union has been making a 
special effort to secure the separation of the 
work shops from the homes, and during a recent 
trip through the country, I called special atten- 
tion to our label and its value to the consumers. 
The responses to my efforts were very gratify- 
ing, and I feel that Union men throughout the 
country are paying more attention to the union 
label goods than ever before. 

“Ten new unions were organized in the past 
few weeks, giving us an increased membership 
amounting to about one thousand. The only 
strike of any importance recently, was that at 
Kansas City for recognition of the union and 
restoration of a cutin prices, Thestrike lasted 
for some time, and most of the members found 
Work elsewhere before any settlement was 
reached. 





HORSESHOERS. 
Roady Kenehan :—‘* Our trade is in a very 


prosperous condition and new unions are con- 
stantly being organized. The last month shows 
eleven new unions and they are scattered all 
through the country proving that the trade is 
generally interested in organization. We have 
had only one strike recently ; that was at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for the 9-hour day.” 





JEWELRY WORKERS. 

Charles Herwig: —‘‘ Convention of our general 
union held at Buffalo from July 8 to 10, all 
locals were well represented ; sick and death 
benefits and tool insurance were among the new 
features adopted. Benefit features will be con- 
ducted by the International Union. 

A union label was agreed upon and 
adopted ; it will be extensively published and 
advertised. We beg that the members of the 
American Federation of Labor will give us 
assistance by demanding union label buttons, 
badges and jewelry in general. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, 

Organizer, J. F. Mahoney. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, C1. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, H. H. Cald- 
well, F. C, Roberts, J. C. Hodgson, ©. A. Diehl, Thos, 
Flynn, John A. Flett, M. D. Flaherty, T. F. Tracy, 
S. Iglesias, A. H. Beschor. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 

Organizers, C, P. Davis, W. H. Winn, B. H. Willis, W. H. 
Clay. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Obio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Organizers, R. E. McLean, D. F. Kennedy, 8. D. Nedrey, 
F. H. Weber, W. F. Smith. J. J. Magrane, H. W. Smith, 
John Blue. 

DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 

Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba, 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Ok!ahoma, Arkansas, 
DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California and the Province of British Columbia 
Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Gwin W. Armstrong. 





CONN ECTICUT. 

Norwich.—Wm. H. Eagles: 

‘** Machinists of Bridgeport have organized a 
union with good membership. 

‘* Organizer Thurber was successful in getting 
the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass 
Workers. Both unions start out with an ex- 
cellent membership and good prospects. 

** Although the work is necessarily somewhat 
slow, favorable progress is being made by the 
organizers aud there are several new unions in 
view.”’ 

Thompsonville.—F. R. Furey : 

‘““Organized a Local Union of the Retail 
Clerks; also one of the Textile Workers. Both 
unions start out with good membersbip.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.—William Eyre: 

“Plumbers secured the 9-hour day, and 
an advance from $2.50 to $2.75 in wages, on the 
Ist of July, without any strike. 

‘Organized a union of Blacksmiths in Wal- 
lingford, Conn., and attached them to their 
international. 

**Upholsterers have made all arrangements 
to organize a union, and expect soon to send 
for their charter.”’ 

Greenfield.—George J. O. Milliken : 

** Organized the Plumbers’ local union with 25 
charter members and immediately after being 
organized they secured the 9 hour day without 
a strike. 

‘*Freight Handlers are getting ready to or- 
ganize and expect soon to send for their charter. 
Machine Grinders, Buffers and Platers are all 
interested in organization, and we hope soon to 
organize a number of unions in the metal 
trades. 

‘*Retail Clerks are pushing the early closing 
movement, with a fair degree of success.’’ 

North Adams.—Wm. F. McGinnis: 

‘* President Oulman, of the Textile Workers, 
and myself have succeeded in forming a tem- 
porary union of the Loom Fixers, and we be- 
lieve it will be made permanent. Hotel and 
Restaurant employes held a meeting recently 


and talked over the subject of unionism. I hope 
to report the formation of a union for them 
shortly.” 


Springfield.—J. F. Mahoney : 

‘During the past week I organized a union 
of Bootblacks starting with 27 members. 

** Meat Cutters Union recently organized has 
added 20 members. 

**Coal Handlers strike cleared up to the 
satisfaction of every one concerned. 

**Needle Workers of Torrington, Conn., are 
about to apply for charter. From information 
obtained by members of this local through cor- 
respondence the prospects of organizing that 
craft throughout the country are very good. 

‘*Have very fair prospects of settling Elec- 
trical Workers strike. 

‘* Allied Metal Workers Union of Chicopee 
Falls has just received its charter outfit and 
will soon have a large union, as there are over 
700 men employed by one firm there, eligible to 
membership.”’ 





RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence.—G. V. Moore: 

‘During this month have assisted in organ- 
izing the Street Railway Employes with 400 
members. 

‘“*The Machinists were fairly snecessful in se- 
curing their May 20 demands. They got every- 
thing except an immediate increase in wages. 
One company has promised the increase to go 
into effect on September 1.”’ 





DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.—R. 8. Monck: 
‘Organized the Glaziers and secured a charter 
for them from the National body, recently 
formed in Philadel phia.”’ 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—E. J. Ratigan : 

“I do not think that Washington was ever a8 
thoroughly organized as at the present time. 
Arrangements are now being made to organize 
the Packing House Employes, Bartenders, Team 
Drivers, and Colored Barbers. 
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“A Union of Hoisting Engineers is under way 
and expects to send for its charter next week.”’ 





MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—H. L. Eichelberger : 

“Have organized Local Union No. 31, United 
Metal Workers International, with a member- 
shipof about 160. There was some little trouble 
with this local shortly after they were organized 
but the matter has been oe and the pros- 
pects are that the union will be prosperous. 

‘‘One of the principal firms here, namely, the 
Structural Iron and Steel Company, have granted 
permission to go through their plant and or- 
ganize the men, as they wish to run a union 
concern. 

‘*Have organized the Ice Wagon Drivers into 
the International Team Drivers with about 90 
members to start out with. 

If things move as they 
are at present this union 
bids fair to be one of the best 
in the city of Baltimore, 
owing to the vast amount of 
good work it can accom- 
plish for other unions, par- 
ticularly the label trades. 

“TI have brought together 
quite a number of Bartend- 
ers and Waiters and next 
week will apply to their 
National unions for a char- 
ter for same. 

“In spite of the extremely 
hot weather our unions are 
increasing in membership in 
Baltimore. 

“The Building Trades Sec- 
tion of the Baltimore Feder- 
ation of Labor is getting 
down to business, and things 
are humming along on good 
conservative lines. 

“With three National con- 
ventions in the city in the 
next 3 months Baltimore as 
an industrial centre, is very 
much in the procession.” 





NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—J. W. Criddle: 

“Organized a Women’s Union Label 
League, with nearly 100 charter mem- 
bers. The League is already proving a great 
benefit to the unions of this city, and I believe 
that the Women’s Label Leagues will have a 
great influence in the label movement all over 
the country. The wives, daughters and sisters of 
union men can do more to promote the patron- 
age of the union label goods than any other 
class, because, as a rule, they do the purchas- 
ing for the household. 

‘Retail Clerks are gaining steadily in their 
early closing movement. They now have all 
ee and early closing four nights in the 
week, 

“Butchers have secured an agreement with 
the employers, closing the shops on all holidays 
ont Gundays and at 6.30 three nights in the 

eek, 

“Street Railway Employes are getting 
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ready to organize, and will probably send for 
their charter this week. 

“‘Cigarmakers are pushing the boycott on 
the American Tobacco Company, and the 
Butchers, with the help of the Central Labor 
Union, have about stopped the sale of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. goods in this city.” 


Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael : 

“The Geart of Appeals has decided that the 
8-hour law is constitutional; and this is rather 
encouraging, in view of the large number of 
labor statutes that the courts choose to find 
unconstitutional from time to time. 

“There is some difference of opinion in legal 
circles as to whecher the prevailing rate of 
wages law (recently decided unconstitutional 
by a lower court) has been included in the latest 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 

“At the meeting of the Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union, held on July 
14, the Blue Label League 
reported that 650,000 union 
labels had been issued for 
cigars in the past two weeks. 

‘Resolution was passed 
requiring all delegates to the 
Central Labor Union to be 
equipped with garments, 
hats and shoes bearing the 
union label.’ 


Corning.—Charles 8S. Wil- 
son : 

“Painters secured the 
9-hour day and an increase 
of five cents per hour with- 
out a strike. 

‘** Railroad Clerks have just 
organized a union with a 
good membership. 

“Plumbers organized re- 
cently, and are already gain- 
ing in membership.” 


Geneva.—Thomas H. Bibb: 

“Trade is | in every 
branch, an everything 
going smoothly among the 
unions.”’ 

Jamestown.—E. ©. Havens : 

“Organized Street Railway Employes and 
presume that your readers are familiar with the 
trouble which they have recently had with the 
company. It is not settled yet, and the com- 
pany declares that it will not employ any men 
who belong to a union, but the men are stand- 
ing firm and expect to win.” 


Niagara Falls.—James Mahoney : 

“*Strike of Sulphia and Beater Workers’ union 
has been settled satisfactorily to the men. They 
got a reduction of thirteen hours per week, 
without decrease of pay. 

“Stationary Firemen also won a strike, and 
now the men in all the paper mills in the city 
get Saturday night off with the same pay as 

fore the strike. This victory will increase the, 
membership of unions, because the company 
now recognizes the union, and has discharged 
the men whom it employed during the strike.” 

Oneonta,—George H. Woodburn : 

“Retail Clerks getting ready to organize. 
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Have a large number of applications from them. 

“Painters and Decorators have made prelim- 
inary arrangements and will complete their 
union during the coming month. 

‘“‘Organized Custom Tailors and attached 
them to Unadilla union. 

“Special attention is being paid to the boy- 
cotts against the New York Sun and American 
Tobacco Company. 


Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley : 

‘Assisted in organizing a union of Machinists 
with 50 members, also one of allied metal trades 
with 68 members. Both unions start in with 
good prospects, and I expect them to give a 
good account of themselves.”’ 


Seneca Falls.—F. C. Roberts : 

‘* Bakers, Retail Clerks and Printers are about 
to send for charters this week, making a total 
of 16 unions here where there were only 5 on 
my arrival a few weeks ago. 

“Succeeded in making a satisfactory com- 
carey with the largest pump works in the 

nited States, after a six weeks’ strike. About 
200 Machinists and 200 Metal Workers are in- 
cluded in the agreement.”’ 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
Allegheny.—Fred L. Schwartz: 
‘“*Stonecutters won their strike in Pittsburg, 

after being out three weeks. Secured the 8- 
hour day and 50 cents per hour. 

‘*Linemen won their strike for straight time. 
Heretofore the employers have been laying off 
their men on rainy days without pay. Themen 
demanded that on such days they should be put 
on inside work. : The linemen won after being 
out two weeks. 

‘Slate Roofers won their strike for eight 
hours and 45 cents per hour. After September 
1 they will receive 48 cents per hour. 

‘Organizer Wyatt and myself have been con- 
ferring with the United Labor League of Pitts- 
burg, many of whose members desire to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. Nearly 
all the unions represented are already affiliated 
through the International bodies, and hence 
there is a strong sentiment in favor of having 
the Central body do the same thing. 

‘“*Have succeeded in organizing the Allied 
Printing Trades Council of Pittsburg, which 
will be of great benefit to the printing trades, 
who have heretofore been crippled without such 
an organization. 

“Held a meeting with the elevator operators 
of this vicinity, and believe there is a good 
prospect of organizing them. 

‘*Have reason to believe that the United La- 
bor League of Pittsburg will soon affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor, and I think 
the next step will bea State Federation of Labor. 

“At this writing the strike of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
is in full blast, and President Shaffer is being 
sustained in his stand against the Steel Trust. 
Resolutions of sympathy are being received by 
him from nearly all the labor organizations of 
Allegheny County.”’ 


Ashland.—George H. Gressang, Secy. F. L. U. 
No. 9182: 

“Tron Molders, Machinists and Pattern Mak- 
ers employed by the Goyne Brothers steam 


pump works here went on strike and secured 
an increase of five per cent wages, time anda 
half for overtime, and double time for Sunday 
work. The strike only lasted six days.”’ 


Bradford.—W. H. Ross : 

‘** Machinists have compromised on the 55-hour 
week, with Saturday afternoon off, provided they 
show their ability to enforce the same within 
60 days in three-fourths of the shops in the oil 
country. The men have no doubt that they 
will be able todo this. The Oil Well Supply 
Co., which has shops in Pittsburg, Titusville 
and this place have signed an agreement for the 
9-hour day, except in this place, where the men 
have returned to work pending a settlement 
and expect to get the 9-hour day. 

** Boilermakers in one of the shops struck for 
the same as the Machinists. Employers offered 
them the 60-hour week until the final settlement 
of the Machinists’ trouble, the Boilermakers to 
be recom pensed for the extra five hours provided 
the Machinists were successful. The Boiler- 
makers refused to do this and are standing out 
for the 9-hour day. 

“Have organized the Boilermakers and Tex- 
tile Workers and am arranging with the Laun- 
dry Workers and Boot and Shoe Workers. 

“*Textile Workers, while unorganized struck 
for shorter hours and secured a reduction from 
11 to 10 hours without decrease of pay. Since 
the union has been organized, its shop commit- 
tee is recognized on all grievances and various 
other advantages have been gained. 

“‘Am corresponding with the National officers 
of the Blacksmiths with a view to organizing 
them. When this is done all crafts of iron 
workers in this vicinity will be thoroughly 
organized. 

**Stone Cutters, Car Builders and Repairers 
have recently formed unions. 

‘Our central body, the Bradford Trades As- 
sembly, comprises 31 locals, paying per capita 
tax on 1,400 members.”’ 

Connellsville.—F. J. Collins : 

‘“‘Organized a union of Retail Clerks with 14 
charter members. There are about 100 clerks 
in the city eligible to membership and we hope 
soon to have them all. 

“Street Railway Employes are ready to or- 
ganize, also the Team Drivers.” 

Easton.—H. B. Zinn: 

‘* Organized Bakers and Confectioners, Wood 
Workers, and Core Makers, and attached each 
to its International Union. 

“Brewery Workers and Metal Workers se- 
cured shorter hours without a strike, and the 
Brewery Workers an increase of wages. 

** Machinists secured their demands and every- 
thing is ranning smoothly with them.” 

Meadville.—C. H. Putnam : 

‘* Boilermakers’ strike is still on, but we ex- 
pect it may be settled at any moment. I have 
worked principally with the citizens’ committee 
to get the strikers and employers together and 
we have every prospect of a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The strikers have been firm in their 
demands and very orderly in their conduct. 
They have set a grand example to organized 
labor in this vicinity.” 

Mt. Carmel.—John Bummersbach : 

“‘ Organized a Federal Labor Union at Ashland. 
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‘Retail Clerks have formed a union at Shen- 
andoah and one at Mt. Carmel. In the latter 
place were successful in having all the stores 
close at 6 o’clock where they formerly kept 
open until 9.” 


Mt. Carmel.—P. P. Pulaski: 

“ Retail Clerks have been successful in the 
early closing movement in this place; also at 
Shenandoah and Mahoney City. 

“Cigarmakers in this place and Shenandoah 
got their scale of wages signed, and we can now 
get union cigars. Boycott on the American 
Tobacco Co. is being pushed vigorously. 

“The firemen at the collieries have been given 
an increase of $1 a week, dating from July 1.” 


Pittsburg—Cal Wyatt : 

‘*Unions of Carpenters have been organized 
at McKeesport and Etna; the first named union 
already has an active membership of nearly 200. 

“Unions were also formed 
of Machinists, Blacksmiths, 
Elevator Men, Elevator 
Boys, Water Heater Makers, 
Garment Workers, and Tin 
Wash House Employes. 

“Butcher Union reported 
last month now has a mem- 
bership of nearly 200, holds 
open meetings every Sun- 
day, and is initiating from 20 
to thirty at every meeting. 

“Stone Cutters, after a 
strike of three weeks, have 
persuaded the contrac- 
tors to agree to a rigid 
enforcement of the 8-hour 
day and an increase of wages 
from 45 cents to 50 cents per 
hour. 

“Slate roofers reduced 
their hours from nine to 
eight and increased their 
wages from 33} cents to 40 
cents per hour. This con- 
cession was secured after a 
strike of four weeks. 

“Increase of membership 
in all the unions of this city and vicinity still 
continues, with every indication of further 
prosperity. The number of new members at 
each meeting in the various organizations runs 
from 10 to 40. 

“The work of the various organizers is being 
done quietly and exciting little attention, but 
the results are very effective. 

“The dispute over the Amalgamated scale, 
adopted at the recent Milwaukee Convention, is 
a matter of great interest here. Many people, 
other than those employed, are anxious about 
the result, as it will establish the probable fu- 
ture attitude of the billion dollar steel trust to- 
ward its many thousand employes. Its action will 
influence other large manufacturers. Should it 
be of an unfriendly nature, the effect will be, at 
least temporarily, disastrous to the phenomenal 
business boom Pittsburg is now enjoying. 

“Several of the Building Trades, notably the 
Bricklayers and Steel and Iron Workers, are 
experiencing an unusual shortage of men, and 
this has resulted in some of the contractors 
temporarily paying an advance of 10 to 20 per 
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cent above the scale agreed upon at the com- 
mencement of the building season. Building 
materials also seem to be scarce and the com- 
pletion of many new buildings in the city and 
vicinity has been retarded. The only strike of 
any magnitude now pending in this vicinity is 
that of the Boilermakers for the 9-hour day. At 
present both sides seem to be open | in a 
waiting game, but the prospects are good for the 
Boilermakers, because there are few non-union 
men in the city. There has been considerable 
newspaper talk of an early formation of an 
Allied Metal Trades Council here, but, as yet, I 
have not learned of any meeting being called 
for that purpose.”’ 


Reading.—A. K. Kraatz: 

‘* The following unions have been organized 
in Reading in June: Broom Makers, Team 
Drivers, Lathers. Meat Cutters. These organ- 
izations all start in with a 
good membership and their 
numbers are increasing rap- 
idly. 

‘**We have three union 
broom factories in Reading, 
and everything in labor 
circles is moving along very 
well.” 

Schuylkill.—T. E. Clark: 

“Street Railway Em- 
ployes have secured the 
9-hour day and 16% cents 
per hour. Every man em- 
ployed is a member of the 
union. 

‘‘Retail Clerks have been 
very successful in the 
early closing movement; 
all but three of the mer- 
chants have signed their 
agreement. The Central 
Labor Union has appointed 
a committee to visit the lat- 
ter, and we expect that they 
will sign the agreement very 
shortly. 

*“‘Organized Laborers Pro- 
tective Union at Pottsville with 40 charter mem- 
bers, which has since increased to 100. 

‘**Allthe American Federation of Labor boy- 

cotts are being pushed vigorously.” 


Scranton.—J. H. Hodgson : 

‘“*Rockmen have reduced their hours from 
10 to 8, and advanced the wages of one class 
from $1.98 to $2.47 ; another from $2.50 to $2.75; 
and the charge men from $2.75 to $3. 

“Central Mine Workers secured the 8-hour 
day without reduction of wages.”’ 


Warren.—Clarence Diehl : 

“Organized a union of Axemakers. Several 
other trades are getting ready to organize, and 
expect to apply for charters in the near futere. 

“Cigar trade is booming here. Everbody 
working. Cigarmakers’ union has advertised 
its label on billboards with very good success.” - 


Wilkes Barre.—Chas. J. Thain : 

‘*As almost every trade in this city and vicin- 
ity is organized, I have no new unions to report 
this month, having spent my time in building 
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up those already organized and looking after 
strikes. 

“Ice Handlers and Helpers secured a reduc- 
tion in hours and increase of $5 to $10 per 
month without a strike. 

‘“*Employes of the Bell Telephone Company 
after seven days’ suspension received an ad- 
vance of 25 cents per day, a Saturday half holi- 
day, and other valuable concessions. All city 
work is now on the 8-hour system.” 


Wilkes Barre.— Lewis E. Burkert: 

‘Have organized the following local unions: 
Leather Workers, Hosiery Workers, with 125 
charter members, Slate and Gravel Roofers, 
Carpenters and Joiners with 30 charter mem- 
bers. All are increasing in membership and 
the general labor situation is encouraging.”’ 





FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Joe Sherouse : 

“ Matters pertaining to unionism arein a gen- 
erally fair condition. The rebuilding of the 
burned city, which is going on at a rapid rate, 
makes at: of work for all those connected 
with the building trades. Certain contractors 
will of necessity have to import much labor 
during the autumn and winter to do the work 
in hand. However, the writer is not holding 
this up asa placard to induce outside labor to 
flock to Jacksonville, as I understand it is the 
intention of the said contractors to import 
crews of men from Chicago and other places 
just as they need them.”’ 





KENTUCKY. 
as ng J. Kieffer : 

‘The Ship Caulkers of Jeffersonville secured 
an increase in wages of 25 cents per day after 
being on strike a short time. 

“Will leave here on the 22d of July for a tour 
through the state for the purpose of more 
thoroughly ey | unions under the State 
Federation of Labor.’’ 


a oe C. Golden : 

“Have succeeded in forming a union of Steam 
Boat Pilots and Engineers. Am arranging for 
a meeting of deck hands and similar classes of 
workmen. Their wages are very low and 
organization would certainly improve their 
conditions.”’ 





LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—James Leonard : 

“There has been great activity among the 
unions during the past month. 

“Since the victory accomplished by the 
Machinists, the Blacksmiths and Black- 
smiths Helpers have secured the 9-hour 
day and an advance in wages; also the 
Molders and Pattern Makers. In fact all 
the trades working in factories or shops have 


bettered their condition. 

Street Railway Employes, without having to 
strike, have changed their hours and wages, 
as follows: 

“From 12 and 14 hours a day to 10 and 10}; 
wages advanced from 13} cents per hour to 18 
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cents. This is looked upon as a great victory, 
considering that the men were only organized 
twenty days ago. 

‘Electrical Workers, after a walkout of 
two days, secured the 8-hour day at 35 
cents per hour, and double time for Sundays 
and national holidays. The Boilermakers have 
secured the 9-hour day in the principal shops. 

‘* Painters have made a demand for the8-hour 
day and 365 cents per hour, with good prospects 
of success. They expect this to go into effect 
on the ist of August. 

‘Since my last report, a union of colored 
Mills hands has been organized in New Iberia 
and it expects to have a membership of 260 in 
a very short time. 

“Taking it all in all, New Orleans is fast 
going back to what she was in ’92, that is, one 
of the best organized cities in the South.” 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Columbus.—C. A. Thompson : 
‘Bricklayers won the 9-hour day with- 
out a strike; also the Masons. 
‘““We are making arrangements to form a 
Central Labor Council, with many unions rep- 
resented.’’ 


Hendersonville.—D. B. Jackson : 

“Have made preliminary arrangements to 
organize three Federal Labor Unions in neigh- 
boring towns. 

“Am going to visit all the towns in this 
vicinity during the summer in order to 
— the working people in organiza- 
tion. 

‘*Have a Carpenters’ Union and a Federal 
Labor Union under way here and hope soon to 
send for charters.’’ 





TENNESSEE. 

Knozville.—W. M. Thomas : 

**Unions generally are in good condition and 
om in _ | = 

“Building trades have adopted the card 
system, and most of the contractors have 
signed the scale. 

“Street railway employes are ready to 
organize.”’ 


Memphis.—Chas. G. Fury : 

‘*Have organized a Retail Clerks’ Union here, 
with a good membership. 

“Am working with the Electrical men and 
expect to organize a union in the near future. 
P ee conditions of organized labor very 
air. 





VIRGINIA, 

Norfolk.—W. A. Davis: 

‘“* Have organized Broom Makers, also Black- 
smiths, and received charters. Have two more 
unions under way and hope to report them 
next month. 

‘‘Machinists, who struck June 20, are all at 
work again, having gained all their de- 
mands. 

“We are trying to enforce all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts through our 
labor press and otherwise.” 
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Roanoke.—W. H. Noels: 
“Have organized three unions during the 
last month— 
Members. 
Federal Labor Union ...................+. 
Painters and Decorators................. 15 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers.. 25 
‘Street Railway Employes have secured a 
slight advance in wages.”’ 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—Joseph Giles : 

“Since my last report, Hodcarriers have 
organized and Tinners applied for charter. 
Several other unions are under way, but the 
extreme heat prevents much active work. 

‘*We intend celebrating Labor Day with 35 
unions, an increase of 10 since last year. 

“Quarry Workers received an advance in 
wages and returned to work 
after a short strike. All but 
two quarries recognize the 
union and it is expected that 
they will do so shortly. 

“City council has estab- 
lished the 8-hour day for 
laborers after a determined 
effort on the part of the 
Trades Assembly for the last 
eighteen months. 

‘Laborers petitioned city 
council for recognition of 
their union and received it., 
Only union men are em- 
ployed on city work in the 
street department. 

“Building Trades Council 
was established here about 
eighteen months ago, and 
now has eight unions repre- 
sented, and 8 hours consti- 
tutes a day’s work. 

“A few days ago the Water 
Works Co., which supplies 
this city with water, volun- 
tarily made a three shift day 
for the engineers, firemen 
and other help, all of whom belong to their re- 
spective unions. 

“*We have made such good progress in secur- 
ing the reduction of hours that I trust the day 
is not far distant when all trades will work on 
the 8-hour system.”’ 


Auburn.—Thomas Gallagher : 

“This place and surrounding towns are 
already pretty well organized. We have a 
good Federal Union of the different trades and 
also one of the Mine Workers. 

“It is hardly worth while to put in much 
time to organize new unions just now in the 
small towns, because every one is very busy 
and time can not be spared for this work. As 
soon as the rush of work is over will be able to 
give a report of some new unions. 

“T might mention that we have the barber 
shops unionized, and the Retail Clerks have 
already a strong union.” 


Carlinville.—P. J. McDonald: 
“Unions getting along all right in this vicin- 
ity. Wewill havea great union picnic on Labor 
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Day and expect to have a large attendance, as 
great enthusiasm is shown in the preparations.” 


Chicago.—Frank J. Weber : 

‘*Have organized the Beef Boners and Knife- 
men. This makes five unions in the stock yard 
district and two more ready to organize. 

“After the men are organized they require 
considerable attention for some time, as I be- 
lieve it is a mistake to simply organize new 
men and let them take care of themselves. 

**So far there are organized— 
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“Two other branches of 
this trade are about ready to 
organize.’’ 


Elgin.—H. R. Bates: 

“*Take pleasure in report- 
ing several new unions of 
this place — Blacksmiths. 
Meat Cutters, Butchers and 
Musicians. Everything 
seems moving along smooth- 
ly. Ihave a few more new 
unions under way, and hope 
to include them in my next 
report.” 


Equality.—H. L. B. Mason: 
“Street laborers have 
been granted the 8-hour 
day. 
‘Wages have been in- 
creased 26 per cent, at the 
Brick and Tile factory.” 


Galesburg. — H. W. Loh- 
mer : 

‘**Right-hour ordinance is 
being enforced upon city 
street work through the 
efforts of the Trades Assembly. An attempt 
was made to violate the ordinance and to lock 
out the Teamsters, but organized labor soon 
peaoes that this would be a very unwise thing 
to do. 

“Boycott on the Lovell & Buffington to- 
bacco is being pushed. An ordinance prohibit- 
ing the tacking up of signs has been . 
and as this is their method of advertising it will 
at least force them to adopt a new style.” 


Granite City.—Joseph Ball : 

“Tin Workers in the National Enameling 
and Stamping Co. plants received an 8 per 
cent. advance in wages on all — guages. 
Catchers in some departments received a 10 
per cent advance. 

‘*Gas Makers working in the mill here belong 
to our union, and we have a scale for them 
which is still unsigned, but we hope to make it 
effective.” 


Kewanee.—George L. Litchfield : 


‘Bricklayers secured the 8-hour day 
without reduction in wages. 
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“Carpenters have the 9-kour day and 
satisfactory wages. 

“There have been no strikes or lockouts 
recently. - 

“All the crafts in the city are organized, 
po labor generally is in a prosperous con- 

tion.” 


Lebanon.— William N. Mills: 

‘“‘Team Drivers recently had a brief strike on 
account of non-union men being employed in 
doing city hauling; laborers also left work. 
The matter was settled by the city officers 
promptly discharging the non-union men. 

“This place is doing very well in regard to 
organizing and we hope to report continued 
progress,”’ 


Moline.—Louis Jahns: 

“Polishers and Grinders employed by the 
Moline Plow Co. have just formed a union with 
a charter membership of 24 and a large number 
of applications since the first meeting was held. 

** Wood Workers formed an organization dur- 
ing the visit of their organizer here last month.”’ 


New Baden.—John Wolverton : 

“City council has reduced working day 
from ten hours to nine per day, and ad- 
vanced wages from $1.25 to $1.50 per day for 
laborers.”’ 


Quincy.—August C. Lange: 

‘““Our Federal Labor union secured an in- 
crease in a from $1.50 to $1.75 and $2, after 
being on strike only half aday. All our city 
work, which is let by contract must be done by 
union labor and a bid from an unfair contractor 
will not be accepted. County board of super- 
visors also employ union men for all of their 
work. 

“Sheet Metal Workers are holding confer- 
ences with certain firms that have been on the 
unfair list, and the indications are that the 
trouble will be settled in a few days, and all 
these firms placed on the fair list. 

‘* Brickmakers’ union had a little trouble in 
one of the yards, but as the men are well or- 
ganized the matter was adjusted satisfactorily 
without a strike. 

‘All of the unions are increasing in member- 
ship and great interest is shown in the work.”’ 


Rockford.—F. L. Stewart : 

“The aenene monopoly has recently been 
broken in this city and the independent com- 
pany has incorporated in its franchise a clause 

roviding for the employment of union la- 

or and the 8-hour day. The Central Labor 
Union had a committee in attendance at coun- 
cil meetings to keep a record of how the mem- 
bers voted while this matter was under discus- 
sion, and it is said its action had much to do 
with getting the 8-hour clause in the newcharter. 

“Machinists hold open meetings every Fri- 
day and have greatly increased their member- 
ship since the first of May. 

‘*Oarpenters have organized a union and are 
displaying great energy in looking after their 
interests. 

‘We have made a good start toward organ- 
izing a Clerks’ Union. Stationary Engineers 
and Firemen will receive attention soon.” 
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INDIANA. 

Brazil—Edward Cutty : 

‘*Have organized a good local of Steam En- 
gineers. 

‘“*Have several other unions under way and 
hope to perfect them in the near future. 

**Street laborers have secured shorter 
hours and better wages this season than ever 
before. Teamsters have also improved their 
condition.” 


Clinton.—Len Drake : 

‘Street laborers secured the 9-hour day 
from the contractors, and an increase of five 
cents per hour after a strike lasting one day. 
Some of the contractors had been paying $1.50 
for a 10-hour day and through the efforts of 
the Federal Labor Union the minimum rate 
was made $1.80 for an 8-hour day.” 


Evansville.—Ed. Scheurer : 

‘*Organized the Garment Workers with sev- 
enty-seven charter members. Great interest is 
being shown in this union, and at the next 
meeting we expect to have about three hundred 
— Steps will be taken to push the 
abel. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain : 

‘Organized Garment Workers with over 100 
members. 

‘*Retail Clerks held a preliminary meeting 
and expect to organize permanently with 
about 100 members in a week or two. 

“The American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts on cigars and tobacco are being pushed 
vigorously.” 


Fort Wayne.—Mrs. M. B. Gorsline : 

‘**Team Drivers and Shovelers, who were on 
strike at the time of my last report, adjusted 
the difficulty with the Barber Asphalt Co. after 
a few days. Both unions will in future be 
recognized by the company and an improve- 
ment of conditions was secured by the strike 
in both cases.”’ 


Kokomo.—Clide Stewart : 

‘*All three of the daily papers in this place are 
unionized and using the typographical label. 
There are no new unions to report this month, 
because those who are interested in organizing 
have been unusually busy on other matters, but 
the spirit of unionism is growing among the 
men, and we shall have a number of unions to 
report a little later in the season.”’ 


Muncie.—G. P. Hayworth: 

*“‘Organized five locals of Window Glass 
Snappers. 

“Instituted a central body at Dunkirk, 
Ind., and affiliated the same with the 
American Federation of Labor, since I re- 
ceived my commission. 

‘*Carpenters’ Union had some controversy 
with the contractors, but the trouble was finally 
adjusted on the compromise of 50 hours per 
week and 30 cents per hour. 

‘‘Almost every trade reports well-marked im- 
provement, and there is very little friction with 
employers.”’ 


Petersburg.—James L. Stewart : 
‘‘EBmployes of the water works have 
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secured the 9-hour day and an advance of 
twenty-five cents a day in wages. 

‘** Milling and Grain Employes secured an ad- 
vance of 25 cents per day. 

“The last session of the legislature of this 
state enacted a statute, providing that all un- 
skilled labor on public work for state, city and 
county shall be paid not less than 20 cents per 
hour.”’ 

Petersburg.—James O. Stewart: 

‘*Have settled strike at the Reads Co. Brick- 
yard. Secured the 9-hour day and $1.25 a 
day, the agreement to hold until May 1, 1902, 
and all future grievances to be settled by 
arbitration.”’ 





MICHIGAN. 

Bay City.—H. D. Bordingno: 

“Since my last report have organized a union 
of Marine Firemen, and one 
of Allied Metal Mechanics. 
The latter with about 100 
charter members.”’ 


Grand Rapids.—W. B. Wil- 
son : 

“During the past month 
organized a Bookbinders 
local; have perfected a tem- 
coy organization of Tin 

orkers, and expect to send 
for their charter shortly. 

‘Prospects are good for 


the Laundry Workers and 
Garment Workers to form 
unions.’’ 


Tonia.—A. L. Cheney : 

“Boilermakers organized 
during last month with a 
good membership. Have 
three unions under way, and 
hope soon to organize them 
permanently. 

“Machinists in the rail- 
road shops secured the 
98-hour day after a short 
strike. I think the cause of 
labor in our city has been benefited asa whole by 
our Federation, and that the members are be- 
coming more and more in earnest in the cause. 
Also, that the business men, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are in sympathy with us.”’ 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

“The Tailors have organized a union with 
nearly every member of the craft affiliated. 
Have arranged with the Laundry Workers and 
Stationary Firemen to form unions. 

“On account of the number of new 
unions, the Trades and Labor Council has 
been obliged to secure larger quarters, and 
will shortly ask the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter. 

“We are going to have a big Labor Da 
celebration in which all classes of people wilt 
be interested. The merchants and manu- 
facturers have already subscribed $500 towards 
the celebration, although only about one-half 
of them have been visited. 

“All the unions are rapidly increasing 
their membership, and several new unions 
will shortly be organized.” 





Wa. F. McGinnis, Oncanizer, 
North Avams, Mass. 
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Port Huron.—Fred J. Powell: 

*“* Have organized a local union of Metal Me- 
chanics with 28 charter members. Have the 
Sheet Metal Workers well in hand and will send 
for their charter shortly.’’ 

Port Huron.—John A. Barron : 

“Grain Scoopers’ union, lately organized, has 
been successful in a strike, raising the rate of 
wages from 30 to 35 and 40 cents per hour. The 
men were only out two days. 

‘**Garment Workers’ Union has been on a 
strike for some time, and the indications are 
for an early and favorable settlement of the 
trouble. 

‘* Have organized 
Bottlers. 

“Am now engageu 
Masons and Plasterers.’’ 
Sault Ste. Marie.—A. Stowell: 

“Organized the Meat Cut- 
ters and they have already 
found their union a great 
help in improving condi- 
tions. Shops here were for- 
merly open until ten in the 
evening and on Sunday 
morning. Now they close 
at eight in the evening and 
all day Sunday.”’ 


sry Team Drivers and 


vrganizing Bricklayers, 





OHIO. 
Akron.—John A. Wintrode: 
‘The Board of Education 


in this city, at its June 
meeting, adopted a resol- 
ution presented by the Al- 
lied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil,requiring that all print- 
ing for the board bear 
the union label, and that 
school books bearing the 
union label should receive 
the preference, other things 
being equal. This will have 
a tendency to compel the 
school book publishers to use 
the printing trades label. 

“Central Labor Union is making elaborate 
preparations for a Labor Day celebration. 
There will be a great industrial parade and 
picnic, and it will be unquestionably the 
greatest event of the year in this place. 

“This has been a banner year for the build- 
ing trades, contractors claiming that they can 
not get men enough for the jobs. 

“Stationary Engineers were organized last 
month. 

“Charter received for Porters and Boot- 
blacks and permanent officers elected.’’ 


Bowling Green.—Jay H. Mullen. 

** Have organized a Central Labor Union here 
with six of the eight local unions affiiliated. 
We expect the Central Body will do excellent 
work in keeping the local unions in touch with 
each other, in promoting the patronage of union 
label goods and other common interests. ' 

‘*Have unions of Tailors and one of Carpen- 
ters under way, and expect soon to send for 
their charter. 

“The employes of flour mills in a neigh- 
boring town write that they wish to organize 
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their mill and secure the label on their product.” 


Chillicothe.—D. C. Hogan : 

‘*Federal Labor Union, Machinists, Boiler- 
makers Helpers, Painters and Carpenters have 
all received an advance in wages of from one to 
four cents per hour. 

‘Every trade in the railway shops here is 
organized; the Blacksmith Helpers being the 
most recent, 

** Am working on the Barbers at present, and 
that will make the seventeenth union formed 
in the last ten months in this city. 

‘“*We are demanding municipal ownership of 
water works from the city council.” 


Cincinnati.—James Wood : 

*“*Cigarmakers of McSherrystown, about 550 
in number, went on strike recently and secured 
an increase of 25 cents per thousand for mak- 
ing cigars and five cents per thousand for pack- 
ing. About 220 men and women working in 
shops using the union label secured the increase 
without loss of time. The balance were out for 
one week.”’ 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

‘“*Have been making a special point of visit- 
ing unions already organized and helping them 
increase their membership. Have aided Pat- 
tern Makers to the extent of taking in 25 new 
members. Assisted the Sidewalk Layers and 
Curbstone Setters to get all the men of their 
craft into the union. Addressed Barbers and 
the Retail Clerks. 

“Clerks are pushing the early closing move- 
ment and having some trouble with merchants 
who like to keep open all seven days in the 
week ; but, on the whole, are making very good 
progress. 

‘‘Oigarmakers are making a special fight 
against the Henry George and Tom Moore 
cigars,” 


East Liverpool.—O, W. Brownfield: 

“Building Trades securing better working 
conditions during the past three months were: 
Plumbers, Painters and Decorators. 

** Organizer Powell and myself were success- 
ful in affiliating the Trades and Labor Council 
of this place with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

‘*Warehouse Workers’ union recently had 
some difficulty with their employers, but 
secured an amicable settlement after being out 
about a week. This union has had quite an 
increase in membership during the past two 
months. 

“In both Steubenville and East Liverpool the 
demand for union label goods is greatly on the 
increase and the prospects of organized labor 
are very bright. The union men are learning 
that it is to their interest to buy union made 
articles, and when the demand is sufficient 
merchants are always willing to carry the 
goods. 

**Am in correspondence with the Clay Work- 
ers employed near East Liverpool and expect 
to organize a union for them, also the Teamsters 
at Lisbon. 

“Recently assisted Organizer Powell in the 
formation of a Hodcarriers’ Union, which se- 


cured a substantial increase in wages shortly 
after being organized.” 


Findlay —Frank M. Treese : 

““Organized a union of Bakers, with prac- 
tically every member of the trade. 

**Blacksmiths getting ready to organize and 
ask for union shops. 

‘“*Several other trades are considering the 
matter of organization and expect soon to 
apply for charters.”’ 


New Philadelphia.—A. V. Donahey : 

‘Local unions are running along smoothly, 
and our Central body doing excellent work. 

‘*Brewery Workers are now being organized, 
and the Barbers will be chartered in a short time. 

“Our county is becoming well organized, 
and we have begun to enjoy the fruits of our 
labor at last.’’ 


Toledo.—Thomas Rumsey : 

“Allied Metal Mechanics organized with 25 
members recently and now have 50. This has 
every prospect of becoming a strong union. 

‘Blacksmiths organized with a membership 
of 18 and are taking in new members at every 
meeting. 

**Label goods of all descriptions are being 
pushed with splendid results. We have now 
three stores handling only clothing bearing the 
Garment Workers’ label. Six months ago, it 
was impossible to get union-made clothing. 
Cigarmakers report increased demand for union 
cigars. Unionism is flourishing here better than 
ever before.”’ 


Youngstown.—C. A. Collins: 

‘*Since my last report have organized Hod 
Carriers, Roil Turners, Quarrymen, Teamsters 
and Laundry Workers. 

‘*Plumbers and Gas Fitters had a little trouble 
over the wage scale, but it was settled satisfac- 
torily. 

‘* There has been a general increase of wages 
Sa. and unions are in a prosperous con- 

ition.” 


Youngstown.—George T. Bert : 

‘Small strike of Molders speedily settled 
with satisfaction to the men. 

‘*Plumbers also won their strike. 

**Machinists secured their demands in full 
without striking. 

‘*Oarpenters, Plasterers, Plumbers and Sheet 
Metal Workers secured a raise of 25 cents per 
day. 
TAN unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are in our central body.” 


Zanesville.—Joseph A. Bauer: 

‘*Have been looking after unions organized 
recently and have no new unions to report for 
this month. Operative Potters and the Laun- 
dry workers are getting ready to organize. 

*“*All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed as thoroughly as possible.”’ 





ONTARIO. 
Brockville.—Thomas Kilty : 
‘*We are arranging for a monster Labor Day 
demonstration here, probably the largest we 
have ever had. 
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“Trade and Labor Council has two petitions 
before branches of the city council, asking for 
an eight and nine hour workday with no reduc- 
tion in wages. The water and light commission 
have granted one request and the other is 
pending.”’ 

St. Catharine’s.—James Carty : 

“Street Laborers have secured an increase of 
wages and the 9-hour day. Teamsters are get- 
ting $3.50 and nine hours. This improvement 
is to some extent attributable to the Laborers’ 
Protective Union recently formed here. 

‘Printers have established a union here, with 
a good membership and affiliated with their 
International.” 





WEST VIRGINIA, 

Wheeling.—Jacob OC. Boes: 

“Organized local union of Machinists, one of 
Shirt Makers, one of Paint- 
ers, and a Beer Driver’s 
union. The latter will en- 
title the three breweries here 
to use the union label. Car- 
penters, some weeks ago, 
gave notice to the employ- 
ers that after a certain time 
they would not work with 
carpenters who were witb- 
out a union card. This had 
the effect of bringing prac- 
tically all the carpenters into 
the union,and conditions are 
now very much better. 

“All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are read 
at the semi-monthly meeting 
of the Central body and are 
being pushed vigorously.”’ 





WISCONSIN. 
Fon du Lac.—H. H. Fetter : 
“Federal Labor Union has a 
temporary organization and 
is getting along very well; 
expect soon to get a charter. 

“Barbers are organizing 
a union and will probably make it permanent 
during the coming week. 

“Retail Clerks have been successful in 
securing early closing of all business places 
except on Monday and Saturday evenings. The 
Central Labor Council greatly assisted the clerks 
in bringing about this result. 

“Stonemasons getting ready to organize.” 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber : 

“Wisconsin State Federation of Labor held 
its annual convention at West Superior July 9, 
10 and 11. 

“Reports from delegates were very encour- 
aging, and the general outlook for the work of 
organization was never better. The State Fed- 
eration has taken a step in the right direction 
in regard to deputy organizers, in having the 
same commissioned by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“Later in the season a series of important 
meetings will be held in every city in the state, 
in order to increase the general interest in 
unionism. 





T. P. WHEnTON, Orncanizer, 
Boone, lowa. 


**Taken as a whole, the convention was one 
of the most instructive and interesting ever 
held in the city. The convention fully realized 
that it required earnestness, energy and persist- 
ence among the workers and harmony in the 
ranks in order to be successful, and its motto is: 
‘We want the work of all in the cause of labor 
and humanity.’ 

“Legislature of Wisconsin, at its last session, 
enacted a statute establishing two free employ- 
ment bureaus in the state—one at West Superior 
and the other at Milwaukee. While the bureaus 
have only recently been established, a great 
many applications for employment have n 
filed, and employers are also beginning to apply 
to them for help. One section of the law pre- 
vents the bureau from furnishing help to em- 
ployers whose men are on strike. 

‘*It may be of interest to other states to know 
what work was done in Wisconsin recently in 
the line of labor legislation. 

“Child Labor law was 
amended. 

“Compulsory education 
amended. 

“Statute enacted provid- 
ing for fire escapes on build- 
ings,especially factories,and 
other regulations that would 
tend to insure safety in case 
of fire, wherea large number 
of people are employed. 

“Factory inspection law 
amended so as to enable it 
to abolish sweat shops. 

“Label and trade-mark 
laws amended so that the 
officers of unions can prose- 
cute offenders. 

“The labor legislative 
committee is entitled to 
considerable credit for se- 
curing the enactment of 
these laws, and also for 
defeating several meas- 
ures that might have 
been very dangerous to 
labor.” 

Racine.—H. Jensen : 

‘*Cigarmakers union struck for an increase 
of wages on July 1 and their demands were 
granted at once. The increase ranges from 
50 cents to $2 per day according to the work. 

* Racine Trades and Labor Council voted on 
July 11 to affilliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the charter application has 
been forwarded. 

**Boot and Shoe Workers’ union has been 
organized with a membership of 27 and a 
number of applications pending.” 


Racine.—J. J. Weirtz: 

‘* Have been successful in organizing a union 
of Boot and Shoe Workers with a good mem- 
bership. One of the largest employers is ask- 
ing for the union stamp for his goods, so the 
prospects of this union are very bright. 

“Have organized unions in two factories 
which manufacture overalls and shirts, thereby 
strengthening the Garment Workers’ Union ot 
Racine by two hundred members.”’ 
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IOWA, 

Clinton.—George C. Campbell : 

‘*Building Trades are organizing a section in 
which all branches are likely to be well repre- 
sented. 

**Prospects are good fora big celebration of 
Labor Day, and the general public seems to take 
great interest in the holiday. 

‘*Federal Labor Union has appointed a legis- 
lative committee to look after the interests of 
wage-earners at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. We hope to have laws enacted prohibit- 
ing child labor and for rigid factory inspection 
and compulsory education. 

“Organized Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers and affiliated them with their Inter- 
national.”’ 


Oskaloosa. —Will. Johnson : 

“This month will complete my work of or- 
ganizing the Mining Engineers of this State, 
and I expect to organize their first State Exec- 
utive Board about August 1 and then turn over 
to it my work.”’ 


Ottumwa.— Byrnes: 

“Arranging to organize the Meat Cutters and 
Butchers, some 200 in number, and think it very 
likely that within the next two weeks we will 
= the 1,200 employes of the John Morrell 

acking Co. thoroughly organized, as the men 
are very much interested in unionism.” 








MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—A. W. Turner : 

‘* Have organized the Steam Fitters’ Helpers 
and the Pop and Soda Makers; will send for 
charters in a few days. 

“* Machinists are holding out well in this city 
and quite an amount of money is being raised 
locally to pes the strikers. 

“Steam Engineers secured the 8-hour 
day in the breweries. 

** Organized the Steam Engineers of Mankato 
recently, it being the first union ever formed 
in that city.” 


Minneapolis. —J. H. Carver : 

* Following unions have recently been organ- 
ized : Steam Fitters’ Helpers, Carriage Painters 
and Wagon Workers; also a temporary organ- 
ization of Jewelry Workers. 

‘* No change in the Machinists’ strike, the men 
are firm, and the employers seem inclined to 
make a settlement, as they have recognized 
the committee and held some conferences. 

‘Pop and Soda Bottlers are making very fair 
progress with their union, as nearly all the men 
working at the trade are affiliated. They will 
make an effort to have the American Federation 
of Labor label used on their product.” 





ARKANSAS, 


Ft. Smith.—W. J. Mallett : 

“Although I am working directly in the in- 
terests of the United Mine Workers, District 
21, yet I never lose an opportunity to do any- 
thing I can for other unions. 


“You are probably aware that the Mine 
Workers have had a long strike on hand in this 
vicinity, and it is rather difficult to handle be- 
cause the operators are constantly shipping a 
large number of men into the place to take the 
places of the strikers. However, we are having 
splendid success in organizing the men, and we 
feel that itis only a question of a very short 
time when the organization will be able to effect 
a settlement in the interest of the men and 
things will be running smoothly again. 

“The trade union movement generally is 
gaining ground steadily in this part of the 
country.”’ 


Paragould.—W. T. Reynolds: 

‘“*Have been looking over the Union field for 
some weeks and believe the prospects are very 
good here to organize a number of the trades. 

“‘The people of this, and other towns in the 
vicinity, are beginning to realize the import- 
ance and needs of the labor movement, and we 
hope to have some state legislation passed for 
the benefit of labor. I shall probably be able to 
give the details later.’’ 





KANSAS. 

Pittsburg.—H. A. Smith, Secretary Industrial 
Council : 

“Organized and chartered three unions in 
the last month. Others are talking of organiz- 
ing and are likely soon to apply for charters. 

‘**Retail Clerks won a victory through the 
efforts of organized labor, and have secured 
early closing for all the year. 

“Industrial Council has 23 unions in good 
standing and new delegates coming in all the 
time.” 





MISSOURI. 
eam Andres: 
‘City Council has passed an ordinance 
granting an 8-hour workday. 

**Expect to organize one or more unions in 
the near future; have been conferring with 
the men and they are getting interested in the 
matter. 

‘““No strikes or lockouts during the past 
month.”’ 


Lamar.— Abner W. Dyer: 

‘*Am working with the Retail Clerks, and 
hope to have a union organized by Labor Day. 
The shorter workday is being discussed in all 
circles here, and the unions by their reasonable 
course are gaining the respect and friendship 
of all classes of workers.”’ 


Joplin.—S. G. Dobson : 

“There are quite a number of encouraging 
features to report for the last month. A num- 
ber of mine operators have adopted the 8-hour 
day without reduction of wages to the men. 
Other operators are working the men 9 and 10 
hours, and say they will not recognize the 
8-hour law, but suits have been filed against 
those violating the law. The mine operators 
have called a meeting, though a date has not 
been set for it. The men are determined that 
the 8-hour law shall be enforced everywhere 
that it applies.’’ 
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Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman : 

* Machinists’ Helpers have organized a union 
with a good membership. 

‘*Musicians recently organized a local at- 
tached to their International. 

‘*Prospects are very fair for the growth of 
unionism in this section, and I hope soon to 
report a great increase in the patronage of union 
label goods.”? 





TEXAS, 

Austin.—C. S. Kellum : 

“Organized a Federal Labor Union (colored) 
with nearly fifty members. 

‘‘A new labor paper is about to be started 
here, which will pay special attention to using 
union label goods. 

“We are likely to have some trouble with a 
new telegraph company here. It has secured a 
franchise and promised to employ union men. 
It now finds it convenient to forget this promise, 
so we do not know just what will be done. 

‘“* Retail Clerks have secured six o’clock clos- 
ingfor the summer. 

“* All barber shops will close at seven o’clock. 
These two unions have worked very hard to 
secure this result and have been aided by 
other unions.”’ 


Midland.—C. F. Blaser : 

““At present there is plenty of work in this 
locality and wages good. 

“This vicinity is somewhat difficult to 
organize, because there are not many of any 
one trade employed. Still nearly every skilled 
workman carries a card from his International 
union. The union spirit is all right, and we 
are doing excellent work in creating a demand 
for union labels. We have the good will of 
the wool men, and they also demand union 
made goods. 

“Cow boys are talking of organizing a union 
later in the season. Merchants have put in 
union tobacco, hatsand clothing at our request, 
and we always give such goods preference 
when buying. 

“T have been talking with some of the 
ministers in this vicinity and think that I have 
interested them in our cause.” 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver.—George Bartley : 

“At this writing all the union section men on 
the Pacific division of the C. P. R. are still out 
and standing firm. They are the worst paid 
class of men in the province. Chinese and 
Japanese laborers at other work, in some cases, 
earn more than do these white men now on 
strike. They ask for an increase of 50 cents a 
day, from $1.25 to $1.75. 

“Section men have the hardest kind of work 
to perform under most trying circumstances, 
and are liable to be called out at all times. They 
have to live at isolated points along the lines in 
the mountains and are practically cut off from 
civilization. 

“The Miners on the several creeks in the vi- 
cinity of Dawson City, Klondike, have organ- 
ized themselves into unions. Wages had been 
been steadily decreasing. The present rates are 
$4.50, $5 and $6 per day with board. Miners are 


aid in gold dust at the rate of $16 an ounce* 
hen they come to town this dust is accepted 
at $14.50 to $15—a loss of from $1 to $1.50. An 
assay office has been established at Vancouver 
ae gold will be purchased by the govern- 
ment. 
‘“‘White fishermen and Indians numbering 
some 6,000 are on strike on the Fraser river. 
About 2,400 Japanese are on the river. Big 
mass meetings have denounced the immigration 
policy of the Dominion Government. Eight 
strikers have been arrested here and excitement 
is high. The Canners’ association is controlled 
by English capitalists. 

“An Anti-Mongolian Association has been 
formed. Object—to control the politics of the 
province on matters pertaining to the — 
out of the Mongolians. The meetings are hel 
in secrecy and the names of the members are 
4 divulged. Already there is a big member- 
ship.”’ 





CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland.—C. D. Rogers: 

“Have organized the Laborers of West 

Berkeley, a suburb of Oakland; also the Lath- 
ers. 
‘* Butchers’ strike for shorter hours and dis- 
play of union card was compromised by a 
reduction of six hours per week and removing 
the card. 

‘*Barbers are about to demand closing on 
Sunday. A bitter fight is in store for them, as 
the large shops say they will not close; but the 
smaller shops are in most cases owned by the 
Barbers themselves who are members of the 
union, and so expect to control the situation.” 


San Francisco.—E. Rosenberg, Secretary La- 
bor Council : 

**On the local strike situation I wish to report 
that the Employers’ Association and the Metal 
Trades Association of the Pacific Coast, the 
two main Associations of the employers, are 
still attempting to wreck the trade union 
movement of thiscity. Theship yards and the 
machine shops of this city are still tied up; the 
18 unions connected with the iron industry who 
ordered their members out on May 20 for the 
9-hour day are still fighting. A number of 
smaller o— settled some time ago, but are 
now crippled for the want of material, the policy 
of the employers being to shut off supplies from 
concerns that give in to the unions. 

“Thecommunity at large is suffering severely 
from these strikes and conciliation committees 
have been appointed by various associations of 
——r especially in the retail line, to try 
to bring pressure to bear upon the employers 
in the iron trades to adjust the differences with 
their employes. What this will amount to is 
hard to tell. 

“The Cooks and Waiters’ fight is still on, hav- 
ing assumed since July 1 another shape. The 
boss butchers since that date have come in and 
are forcing the union restaurants to take down 
the union cards with the threat of refusal of - 
meat. They have been successful in some in- 
stances and failed in more. 

“The majority of the employers of this city, 
led by the agents of the Steel Trust, the Meat 
Trust and other trusts, seem determined to 
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disrupt the trade unions. They state they desire 
“industrial peace’”’ and to have it the trade 
unions must be disrupted for at least ten years 
to come. 

‘*They propose to use starvation of the men 
on strike as the principal weapon. Well, if this 
ome continues the employers will have their 

ands full, as we now have in San Francisco 
alone 135 unions and the membership is realizing 
that it is up to a hard and — fight. The 
unions having their members still at work are 
assisting those on strike.’’ 





OREGON. 

Astoria.—_Wm. Althouse: 

“*Succeded in organizing the Retail Clerks 
this month and received their charter. The 
new union starts with excellent prospects. 

‘* Blacksmiths are ready to organize. Practi- 
cally all the men employed at the trade will 
join the union.” 


Musician’s Label. 


In May, 1898, the American Federation of 
Musicians decided to adopt a union label. The 
design, herewith given, was agreed upon as 


ay 





both patriotic and emblematic of the musician’s 
calling. 

The Kansas City convention of the American 
Federation of Labor indorsed our label in De- 
cember of the same year. 

It is used on our stationery, membership cards 
and contract forms. This label has been of 
great assistance in building up our organization 
and making it known to the public. 

OWEN MILLER, 
National Secretary, American Federation of 
Musicians. 


Twenty-third annual congress of the New 
Jersey Federation of Trades and Labor Unions 
will open at Camden, N. J., on Monday, Au- 
gust 19. The call for the convention recounts 
the most important matters now engaging the 
attention of organized labor and urges that all 
unions entitled to delegates should be repre- 
sented in order that the work of the State 
Federation may be thoroughly effective. 


Electricians’ Union of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has secured the 8-hour day and satisfactory 
wages. 











i—5 
State of Employment in 
JUNE 


In 877 unions making returns at the end of June, with 


an aggregate membership of 77,386, there are 6,796 re- 


ported unemployed, or a fraction over 8 per cent. 

This contrast with the preceding month is due to the 
fact that one of the metal trades making returns, reports 
about 15 per cent of its members temporarily unem- 
ployed on account of the 9hour movement. 

Outside of this the percentage of unemployed is quite 


as low as for the preceding month. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-125 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

LOVELL & BUFFINGTON TOBACCO Co., Covington, Ky. 
Jos. FOWLER SHIRT Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, A. F. of L. 


Fraternally yours. 
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Charters Issued in June. 





Be icistiiecencs:s ‘ 





We Don’t Patronize. 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 
FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 


Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 


Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Thos. G. 
Plant, of Roxbury, Mass.; Whittimore Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Newspapers. — Chicago ¢Freie Presse, of Chicago, IIL; 

Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, I1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., Publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 
POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, I1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 


Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car. 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, I1l.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill.; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Woop AND FURNITURE. 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 
Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, Il. 
Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 
Staves.—J.V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER. 
Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co,, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & Son, of Cattaragus, 
N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of Tonawanda, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1901, 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of June, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 
June 

1. Balance on hand................ : Pee SE Soe $8,625 10 
Bootblacks prot 9196, sup........... ieceniteleatias 10 00 
Ship carpenters 9197, sup............ mpcunionennaiconen 
ES 
Railway laborers No 90, sup......................... 
Horsenail makers P and B yy 
Federal labor 8827, tax, april.......................<0 
Blacksmith helpers 7534, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 

00; j, f, m, a, m, ’01, $4.20; assess, l4c 
Canton, in, trades and labor assembly, tax, 
Boy Re Ty Big Tig. Jove cvstarceesensceveversesetnseosevesenssonnnets 
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1, Sailmakers prot 8232, tax, may........... $1 35 5. Coke workers 7324, tax, may.......... $2 85 
Egg ¢ aa ’ and packers 8343, tax, a, m, .. 2 25 Boilermakers and machinist helpers 027, 
Raleigh, N C, central labor union, tax, a,m,j 2 50 tax, june........ an 1 & 
Stone ahi g sidewalk layers and c urbste ors Sewer diggers 8662, ‘tax, may sasoshioaihlandiieaineataiint 7 20 

8361, tax, f, m, a@..... ; 3 00 Bootblacks and ne wsboys , 8625, tax, d, "00; J, 
Ce ntral labor union, Say re, P Pa, ‘sup. 1 25 f, m, a, m, $2.15; sup, 350 ..... 2 50 
Building laborers 8430, sup...... ‘inde 2 00 Federal labor 8013, tax, may, $1. 50; sup, ‘$1.10 200 

8. Bootblacks prot 9199, sup....... saenane 10 00 Federal labor 8867, sup SL 5 SE 16 66 
Molders helpers and chippers ‘9200, sup ‘ , 10 00 Laborers prot 8119, sup.. , 2 50 
Thomas Roberts, Stevenson Co, adv, AM na Orrand co, adv, AMFE D, d 00; yds f, m,a 62 

FED, sept, ’00; SEPL, 'OL.........000+. 50 00 Cap makers 8582, tax, a, mM... 5 40 
Acme Sucker Rod © o, adv, AM FED, ‘m, j.Jj 37 50 Freight handlers 7449, tax, a, M............... 2 
Blast furnace workers 892 0, tax, june, #4; Leather buffers 8470, tax, m, a, m...... 3 00 

sup, $1.50. evevesenscosssesessoosesesssessoees : aianen 5 DO Journeymen barbers intl union, 270, sup.. = 1 25 
Badge and lodge paraphe nalia workers Hodecarriers 9115, sup............ , 2 35 

9136, tax, June, 95¢e; su nepae Car wheel workers 9218, sup 10 00 
Blacksmith he Ipers O15 a 6. Federal labor 9214, sup 15 0 
Federal labor 8656, sup skenionanen Laborers prot 7371, sup............ 1 00 
Quarry workers 9166, sup ........ Federal labor 8898, sup seeeenees 75 
Lynn, Mass, central labor union, sup. ie Shingle weavers $159, sup sveenmees , 3% 
Roll turners 9028, sup................. Laborers prot 9145, sup.. 13 70 
Federal labor 814, sup............ ssevernrehensiie f Hodearriers 7542, tax, june, § $3.80; sup, 13e 3 98 
Federal labor 9056, BUP..--seseeseeeesesererenees aera 5 90 Federal labor 7513, tax, a, m, 1) 
Pound fishermen OE 39, OO snail 2 25 Federal labor 7569, tax, f, m, a, m..... 8 0 
Upholsterers intl of N A, tax, m, “a, m. 14 00 Federal labor 7608, tax, may.. - 115 
Bro of railway trac kmen, tax, a, ‘m,j alas 45 00 Federal labor 8225, ti ix’ a,m =e 700 
Am federation of musicians, tax, may... 27 00 Federal labor 8630, tax, m, j .............. 470 
Curbstone cutters 8512, tax, m, a.................... 1 00 Federal labor 8649, tax, may, $10; anes 85. 10 & 
Federal labor 7310, — = ee 3 00 Federal labor 9079, tax, may........ 1 45 
Laborers prot 9047, tax, MAY..............060006 1 00 Ship carpenters and c aulkers 6884, tax, may 125 
Federal labor 8563, tax, may. senine 2 60 United shirt and collar co, tonto Am FE b, d, 

Federal labor 7426, tax, d, 00; 17 f, m, “a, m.. 9 00 00; j, f, m,a.. = - 20 84 
Federal labor 8344, tax, may ; 6 00 Fe de ral iabor i, ae ; ioniiininddiaan 10 00 
Los Angeles, Cal, unite d labor coune ‘il, tax, rae 10 00 

Sh ee eS ae te 5 00 Central labor union, Parkersburg, W V: a, ‘sup 5 00 
Coachmens and stablemens 6327, tax, d, 00; Locomotive mec haniec s he ae 9154, sup ..... 1 7% 

eq 4) oe a iehcieleaieiehuniiebesenenieseene 15 00 Federal labor 9113, sup ...... pehdaounnian 6 00 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, m, j .... ; 440 Federal labor 9135, sup ..... siciedainhiasiuenteiniciain 5 10 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, age. als 2 00 Helpers and laborers 9217, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 9201, sup....... winahoens 5 00 Federal labor 8749, tax, mare _ eee 4 00 
Federal labor 97202, ae sicnionininaiat 10 00 Sign painters 8376, tax, a, m, J... 1 95 
Furnace workers R444, tax, m, a, hn 1 55 Iron pipe workers 7 L, tax, ih i sescataninsicosiniiei 5 00 
Ship caulkers 8790, tax, 35% Mh... = - 3 Oil refiners 8959, tax, june.. were 1 80 
Scale makers 7502, sup.......... enw 2 00 Car builders and re paire rs 91 il, sup. 1 00 
Gas workers 7493, tax, may ‘ 1 65 Blacksmith helpers 9138, sup... : 25 
United power and transportation. co, adv, Hodearriers and building laborers 757! 75, sup 50 

>, = | 8 Se : 150 00 Lumber handlers 8675, tax, m, j, $1.10; sup, $5 6 10 
Gem knitting co, sub, ‘AM F ED.... 3 00 Folimer, Clogg & co, adv, AM FE PD, sept..... 30 00 
A Kueblers sons, adv, AM FED, sept... ” 15 00 Amal assn st railway employes 161, sup » 
Davies & Thomas, adv, AM F ED, sept sans 15 00 7. Sawsmiths union 9099, tax, j, Jj, a...... wna 210 
H Simons, adv, Am FE D, sept.......... 25 00 Suspender makers 8618, tax, apr.... ee 45 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, 0, ‘tax, Journeymen sailmakers 8024, tax, a, m 12 30 

bal, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a... 1 50 Laborers prot 9030, tax, june.............. Soca 200 

4, Lumber mill workers 9203, sup.. 10 00 Federal labor 7108, tax, f, m, @............... ; 3 00 
WORST LADSE GHPE, BUD onc ccccccsescssceccesees coscccesesse 10 00 Stablemens union 9026, tax, may........... 250 
Fruit and ve »getable venders 9205,  SUp. pecee . 10 00 Federal labor 8901, tax, may... senieni 4 55 
Bootblacks prot 9206, sup... “ 10 00 Car workers 8108, tax, m, j ws iia 11 50 
Hodcarriers 9144, sup ponte 2 00 Federal labor 7295, tax, may..... sii 2 00 
Federal labor 8460, tax, a, m, j.. am 1 05 Iron molders and ear workers he Ipe rs 9108, 

Mineral mine workers SBRR, iax, ‘june : 15 Sh iideueinneiicachacuaniebsneaviiiinsan svanveuibouniniee 1 25 
wey! workers 8385, tax, m, i j, a, 8, 0, ‘n, Stone laborers 9013, SERENE 1 00 

NS OR ROR ie AA 2 94 Iron workers helpers mi, sup petasasuncen 1 00 
rederal | labor 8241, BK, Fy BR, Boeccccccsccesenes 2 85 Federal labor 8227, sup...... i ea 5 00 
Ship carpe nters and caulkers 7477, tax, m, Js Int! union of steam enginee Ss, c 

yee yee FRC ee SS eee 25 00 $29.39; sup, $2.7 32 14 
Federal itbar 7000, sup.. ane Same 5 00 ze amens union 897 7,tax, ‘may,$l. 15; sup,2) AC... 1 40 
Brass workers prot (women) { 10 00 uarry workers $110,tax,may,$1.50; “a $1.85 3 35 

5. Federal labor $208, een iden ae Sei 10 00 Boderal labor 8681, tax, a, m......... : 3 20 
Millers prot 9209, sup...... ‘ eb siecenitat 10 00 Federal labor 8026, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’ 

Needle workers 9210, SS enecante’ 5 00 m, a, m, j, $9; sup, $1.60.. aa 10 60 
Bleachery workers 9211, sup ial eas 10 00 Powder workers 9044, tax, may, $1. 35; sup,S5 6 35 
United cap makers 9212, sup.. nim , 10 00 Powder workers 8886, tax, may, $1; sup, #3¢ 1 98 
United emery wheel makers 9213, sup.. Saaen ; 10 00 Elevator constructors 9219, sup......... i 10 00 
Machinists helpers 9102, tl rian ; ak 50 Federal labor 9220, sup............ 10 00 
Powder workers 8974, sup.. 5 00 Federal labor 9221, sup... iewenitii 10 00 
Powder makers 8063, sup... a nO Federal labor 9222, sup... — ” 5 00 
Egg inspectors 8705, sup..... sasisiedieaeicaielbataletaaies 2 25 Musical cabinet ope ratives 9223, sup.. : : 10 00 
Federal labor 8329, tax, june... , cael 13 75 8. Central labor union, Iola, Kans, +? inten 5 00 
Green glass bottle gathere rs 7364, tax, m, j. 2 50 Federal labor 6808, supp........... ...cccssssseseee 8 70 
Laborers prot 7350, tax, a, m...... 2 30 Stablemens prot 9224, SUP veeseesees - 10 BD 
Federal labor 8912, tax, june siasiseanieaian ae 1 85 Iron and steel workers 9225, sup...... ; 10 00 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, Ma@y...................00 ; 1 25 Blacksmith helpers 9164, sup............00+ ‘ 5 00 
Canvassing agents $725, tax, m, a, m...... 2 70 Federal labor 7550, tax, — pies on ‘ 5 75 
Federal labor 8806, tax, MAY...................000008 4 00 Federal labor 8198, tax, j, f, m, a, m, $6! 50; 

Blast furnace workers 80038, tax, m, J pases 10 00 CER AR ec ER ; 710 
Gas workers 8882, tax, june........ . 00 Green glass gatherers 8723, t: ix, june 1 
Ship caulkers 8406, tax, a,m se , 3 00 Hospital attendants 8097, tax, may............ 110 
First house men 8695, tax, may 1 30 Federal labor 7481, tax, m, @........... se 9 60 
Federal labor 6998, tax, may 2 60 Mosaic workers 8145, tax, f, m, a, m 10 00 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, Sugar workers 8764, tax, may.. 1 8 

Si idiiiedeihasniasNetilionisiaiiadeitins baneiieaiicamictaeinmanesrnaes 7 50 Hardwood floor layers and hel pers 9075, tax, 

Tanners and curriers 7307, tax, o, n,d, "00; 4,1 f.. 8 75 III iiaisisscninsctseiciunnhe'asseinieeenialbnbonsnnipasisdevintasion : 1 40 
Federal labor 8592, tax, f, m, a, m, 7 8 75 peal Iowelay workers of N A, tax, m, j........ 6 67 
Intl typographical union, tax, may.. . 129 97 Federal labor 7397, tax, a, m, . j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 

United hatters of N A, tax, june Skisieliaienanaitaten 25 00 SRR eaten iets RUSSO 10 00 
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8. a mfg co, adv, AM FED, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, 









Federal labor 7187, sup 
ban labor 8875, sup 
J M Bell, sup 
Post office clerks 8708, sup........ 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7523, ‘sup.. 
Laborers prot 9011, SUD ............ccccereesesseseceeees 
Life insurance agents 9163, sup 
Freight handlers 9134, sup......... 
Federal labor 9158, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8716, sup il 
Federal labor 8874, tax, may, 









Federal labor 8770, tax, a, m, 
Hodearriers 9155, tax, june, 5 
Milkmens prot 8791, tax, may 
Federal labor 8116, tax, may ales 
iumber handlers 8H9, tax, may............... . 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, may............ .. 
Hodearriers and mortarman 8950, tax, may. 
Freight handlers 9226, sup.................cseeceeeesees 
Stoneware potters 9227, sup. ones 
Warehousemens prot $228, sup.. eubeiiniiig 
Federal labor 7106, tax, may........................... 
Distillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, ome. 
Federal labor 8826, tax, m, it eaikeesensbsiodeant i 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, may oe 
Scale makers prot 752, tax, “may " 
Federal labor 8892, tax, bal, apr........... 
Sawmakers union 7504, tax, j, f, m, a, m, 1d 
Federal labor 8276, tax, m, a...... 
Com position roofers 6791, tax, a, m. 
Fishermens prot 8996, tax, m, a, m ... 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, may pabacas 
Button makers 7546, tax, may. 
Federal labor 7150, tax, ApP............ccccseseeeeeeees 
Natl brickmakers alliance, tax, m, Jj. « 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, june.. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8510, tax, ‘0, 
n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m, j, j 
Harbor rr men 7566, tax, may 
Iron and steel workers 7418, sup. 
Federal labor 9194, sup 
Federal labor 9193, sup... 
Federal labor 9204, sup .. 
Stablemens prot 9046, sup 
Granite paving cutters 885 
Powder workers 8918, sup.............. 
Glass snappers 94, sup... ” 
Federal labor 9133, sup........... 
Federal labor 9229, sup.. 
Egg candlers and pac ers 9230, REESE , 
Central labor union, Mt Carmel, “2 
Freight clerks prot 7317, SUP.............c....sseeeeee 
Hat and cap makers 9181, sup...... ene 
Federal labor 8442, tax, j, f, m, @..................... 
Awning workers 9169, tax, om, $2.40; sup, 
SEE EE ee en Ee 
Blacksmith he lpers "9172, tax, June, $1.55; 
| are Faieinaoidebe since 
Laborers prot 8280, tax, a, 7 SRAS 
. Federal labor 8413, tax, may 
Shovel makers 8739, tax, a, n 
Federal labor 8879, tax, june 
Button makers 7181, tax, — , 
Freight clerks prot 7317, tax, ™, j, j, a, 8, 0, 
$12.40; assess, 40c...... cinkapeaniineeneteniisess 
Federal labor 6303, tax, a, SAN ib NA eg 
Spring bed and mattre ss makers 8445, tax, 
aco ctadiaia ine eeiacaceastidalntieaa idtsinisteinniiiniiinte 
- deral labor 8957, ts ux, ‘june eRISR ERS mn 
Natl cotton mule spinners, tax, mens hineen = 
Snappers prot 8498, tax, a, m eocecsonnce 
PeGeral labor GORD, GUP........00000 ceoccecsccccesesesosees 
Car builders 8837, tax, may, $19.40; sup, $2... 
Federal labor 7211, tax, june, $3.65; sup, 50c. 
Bricklayers tenders 9231, SUP............c0000 
Feearenniaers helpers 8432, tax, june..... 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, tax, a, s, 
As TH sohscanhccndntiidsianinledsentiehasnihdmnmiinimneidaiitasanesa 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, m, j, j.. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, june saat 
Fire dept emp! 8846, sup.. 
. Federal labor 7167, tax, may 
Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, june.. nese 
Federal labor 8909, tax march................00.0006 
Post office clerks 8708, tax, June .................... 
Federal labor 8221, tax, june........ - 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, june... a 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, RES 
Federal DaOe FHE2, CAT, FUMO....0...0.<cccsccceccseees 
LC McBride, sup.......... ; a 
Laborers prot 8538, sup..... 
Federal labor 9056, sup.. 
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Shipwrights and coals eee 
Federal! labor 8366, sup 5 
Horsenail makers 6170, 
Team drivers intl, sup santinneneninieie 
Federal labor 8848, tax, sone, ; su Py Sn 
Iron workers 8007, tax, m, j, $1; sup, 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, may, 36; sup, 70e. 
Powder makers 8742, tax, apr, $3.75; sup, $1. 
Federal labor 6977, tax, june. seenepennstiovennetacnens 
aL 4 ee 
vi pap ieeer workers 8144, sup. e 
Brotherton, sup............... 
EA... workers 9097, tax, may................ 
Federal! labor 8164, tax, may......... 
Powder workers 8391, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m 
American federation of music ians, tax, june 
Street sweepers 9029, tax, June, $9; sup, $2.65. 
Federal labor 7145, eee 
Central labor union, New bury port) menen ap 
Blacksmith helpers "9232, sup whioaaimasihiehins 
Federal labor 9216, tax, june... 
Federal labor 9087, tax, may... 
Ship riggers 8161, tax, m, j.... 
Federal labor 8499, tax, a, m.. 
Sewer and waterpipe laborers 9152, tax, June 
Hodcarriers 8778, tax, MAy...............++ 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, m, j.. ia aa iaioes 
Foundry helpers 8416, tax, 0, n, d, "005 Js f,m, 
a,m, j Sa ee eunininiaans 
Laborers er 
Horsenail workers 7180, tax, june...... ‘ 
Marble and tile setters 8204, tax, f, m, tee 
Federal labor 8750, tax, may........... eee 
Laborers prot 8908, tax, m, a, 


$3.40.. 














wonepaouennoonesens 


Furnacemens ‘union 72, tax, june, $7; ‘sup, 
et cikansnvtidsannvnautiitinmrinceunitinti 

Powder workers 8974, tax, may, auP, 9c 
Federal labor 8971, tax, june, $14; sup, $5........ 
Street sweepers 9029, I 

Chippers and helpers 9120 a 
Iron and steel workers 9233, sup 
Bootblacks union (prot) 9234, sup ................ 
Trades and labor council, Atchison, Kans, 














Car workers 81038, sup......... toe 
Japanners and finishers 9064, tax, m, j........ 
Central trade and labor council, Connells- 

i BN cicennsccnsneneny ahenrenmciausibincteecctinanans 
Journeymen barbers intl local 208, ‘sup.. ' 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, may 
Blast furnace workers 8928, tax, june... 
Tobacco strippers 8156, tax, m, i A EE 
Millwright mac hinery erectors 7473, tax, a, 

m, j, J, &, 8, $16.50; sup, $1.50............ccccccce 
Hotel and restaurant e mployes intl, sup.. 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers, tax, may 
Federal labor 8400, tax, j, f, m...... AS eh 
Hod carriers 9144, tax, "jane svseseusees ‘ 
Federal labor 8827, tax, i Ti ciohintiinstigne 
Federal labor 9066, tax, may ioaien 
Federal labor 7204, tax, may................. 
Federal labor 8180, tax, June............... 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, may 
Federal labor 8795, tax, may. 

Terra cotta pressers and tinishe TS 7523, ‘tax, 
Ee nee nan ene ne ae 
Varnishers and polishers 8040, tax, o, n, d, 
SUS Be Ge Bie: Boe Wibencercccscccseenosvessscconenevecevesesonyse 
Federal labor 8004, tax, may sariceiinie 

Steel plate transferrers 89: MO, tax, may. 
Federal labor 8065, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, may 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7 7319, tax, “may. wenee 
Federal labor 8579, tax, a, m, & ae Rie 
Federal labor 6854, tax, june. sthiiaantebaumaionnies 
Federal labor 8799, tax, may , ae 
Flour mill em sloyes 8661, tax, june 5 
Trades and labor asse mbly, Springvalley 
BE, BUD vcsce encsensnnrrsvnses concsesnencsenenceneveneecees 
Machinists hel pe rs 9235, sup...... 
Bootblacks prot 9236, sup...... 
Federal labor 7000, sup.......... peopenesnonnasenuentis 
Federal labor 8582, sup... : LEAL, 
Federal labor 9193, 8Up.... .......ccccceeeeereees 
Ship carpenters 9017, su p.. 
Federal labor 9104, tax, june, $1 80; sup, ae. 
Laborers prot 8119, tax, m,j, ‘$1.7 75; sup, 2f 
Federal labor 8422, tax, june, $1.50; sup "Oe. 
Oswego starch co, adv, Am FED, ‘a, s & 
Ba Gin Milig Buevscscesesecencsssnzsssnccongnenownsemneneseonenencests 
Flour packers and nailers 7 48, bal tax due 
“WY {'  ] %  aRaeaaeemaeuan: 
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. Trades and'labor council, Fond du Lac, Wis, BD, Fy I GI Ci iviiicctccnicsencesccsesccsacccsesses $10 00 
© PSR IE A ER BER EE AS SE pees $10 00 Shovelers and diggers 9243, sup ee 10 00 
Clark and Scott, adv, AM FED, sept............ 12 50 Labor council, Kern oe Cal, sup 10 00 
Iron and steel worke te 6 00 Federal labor BI 29, sup.. caliiaia 11 0 
Emery wheel makers 9213, sup.... ee 1 75 Federal labor 9133, sup 12 18 
15. Federal labor 9237, BUP............c...sceccsssssseeseees 10 00 Federal labor 9182, tax, j, j, a, $6; su 9 
Blacksmith finishers and helpers 9106, sup.. 27 Packers and porters 8885, tax, may 85 00 
Finishers and craters 9149, sup 50 Iron and steel workers 9187, tax, june ¥ 1 55 
A. E. Widmer, organizer, sup............. ies 5 00 Fire dept employes 8846, tax, may..... - 3 85 
Radiator molders 8604, SUP..............ccccceeeees 50 19. Hodecarriers 9245, sup................... “ 10 00 
Federal labor 8989, tax, a, m, $3.90; sup, _ 4 00 Machine blacksmith helpers 9246, sup.. a 10 00 
Federal labor 7591, tax, june, $1. 25; sup, 50c. 1 75 Federal labor 8811, tax, june.................. ve 2 50 
Federal labor 8656, tax, i ennicvnnenseumeess 50 Federal labor 8321, tax, june......... 2 30 
Federal labor 8179, tax, a, M............. aia 5 00 Leather shavers 7036, tax, a, m, j. 30 
Federal labor 8347, tax, d, 00; j, f, m, a. 5 00 Rockmens union 8684, tax, apr.......... 3 2% 
15. Miners tool worke rs 9063, tax, aoe 70 Tube workers 8077, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j.. 7s 48 § 
Paving cutters 8090, tax, MAY ............. cece 1 85 Federal labor 8310, tax, June.................. ie 5 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, J, J, @.....-....000 2 25 Machinists helpers 9102, tax, may...... ‘es 1 00 
Leather workers prot 7061, tax, may.............. 76 Stone pavers 7002, tax, M, J.........c.ceceeseeees: seve 5 00 
Plow workers 8746, taX, NAY .........6....ccccecceeeee 8 00 Federal labor 8487, tax, june.. 400 
Paving cutters 8933, tax, may..... eceuiniaiat 2 65 Federal labor 8769, tax, may.................... di 2 05 
Glove workers 8722, tax, a, m....... 70 Federal labor 7010, tax, may...............00 ........ 710 
Building laborers 7471, tax, june, 5 50 Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816,ta june 8 00 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, June ..............04 1 00 Laborers prot 8538, tax, June.............. aes 5 00 
Ship mechanics union’ 9238, SUP....... - 10 00 Federal labor 87382, tax, apr............... 95 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘anton, Ohio, sup.. ile 5 00 Foundry helpers and laborers 8136, t 00 
Federal labor 8383, tax, GIDE cnctcessceneecesessecacons 2 00 Laborers — SN ccintiteisiialisbimiinitintieentenntien 35 
Oystermen prot 8865, tax, yy ee 3 00 Soap workers 7442, sup...... an 1 0 
Milk servers 8005, tux, n, ‘4, 00; j, f, m,a, ‘m, j 10 80 E E Oakes, organizer, sup.. 50 
Federal labor 8454, tax, f, m, a, m 1 85 Federal labor 9133, sup......... sh lcamieacaliae 5 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, m, J sommeeuneowne 1 Packers, porters and warehouse men 8885, 
Federal labor 8780, tax, june nein 3 60 Sines phashthaciensiiniaspbinibemnthabspsnsieiietntnbesoums: widaneen 40 
Starch workers 8938, tax, m, a, m, J... , 1 60 Machinists helpers 9179, sup.. 270 
Solar printers and ope rators 8710, tax, may. 1 75 7— ksmith helpers 91 I, sup. 1 55 
Assistant undertakers 9049, tax, may, $2.10; Be a: Mn saceiatnesicncammnies 10 00 

sup, $3.50 ...... ..... satis 6 40 ; H Harsbarger, ER oe 150 
Capmakers 8582, ORT, FEID crcccscocscsevccesevceaceseses 270 Shingle weavers 9094, Sup. .................c.ccsseeseeees 1 35 
Federal labor 8828, tax, may, $2.75; sup, 25c 3 00 Federal labor 9083, tax, ane , $1.70; sup, $1.. 27 

17. Railway yardmen 8800, tax. ‘april tical ie aetae 1 50 Federal labor 8215, tax, june, $1.15; sup, 50c. 1 6 
Federal labor 8801, tax, M, J........:cccsseeeeee 1 00 Laborers prot 8135, tax; june, $3.é 50; sup, 50c. 400 
Intl bro of stationary firen “men, tax, march.. ll # PF cw , § Rhee 48 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, IN, J.........c0-ccecccereeeeee 1 10 Federal labor 7415, tax, s, 0, n, d, 00; j, fym,a 2 80 
Patternmakers league of N’ A, tax, ‘a, _.., 16 02 Coal handlers 9022, tax, BOD wcovecencnsccinupesersans 3 00 
Central labor union, Astor lay Ore, tax, f, m, Prudential Insurance’ Co, adv, AM FED, d, 

OT tia. Be ccsavannensenisteemscagenacennantnnontanneessquennese 5 00 00; j, f, m,a 49 98 
Federal labor en 715 Car repairers and air brakemen f 
Federal labor 8812, lax, may. sauempeasonaenies 5 35 Rubber workers 8758, sup....................ceeceeeeeee 25 
Federal labor 8805, tax, june. saeuiasiepiibneetnian 50 Federal labor 9208, sup $7 
Glass packers 8752, tax, may. SEE OTL 75 Lumber handlers 9183, tax, June, 40c; sup, 68¢ 1 08 
Federal labor 9023, tax, june.... cniehiananins 1 95 Hodcarriers and mortar mixers 9092, tax, 

Federal labor 9024, OO ee 2 2 may, 60c; sup, sil isisiiiassusdiencteiatsshaeeintenetuiiaigns 170 
Federal labor 8785, tax, MAY...........0002-ceseeseeeees 825 20. Car builders 7547, tax, may.. ae 2 00 
Natl union united brewery workmen, tax, Federal labor 882, tax, aE 1 35 

Bi Bilis © snssassiscunconaninaneheenanebeastnesegcensssesouptinsesses 250 00 Chainmakers natl union, tax, may. 1 & 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, june cali 5D Laborers prot 8856, tax, june canine 5 00 
Federal labor 8786, tax, april.............cc.cseeereeee 3 75 Laborers prot 8641, tax, a, m.. 6 00 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, may................ 10 00 Federal labor 9056, tax, —- 770 
Waterloo, la, central labor union,tax,m,a,m 26 Federal labor 8539, tax, may .................. 400 
Sewing machine builders 7424, tax, a, m ...... 20 00 Masons and bric ielayece helpers 8737, tax,june 1 00 
Plow fitters 7044, tax, Jj, f, IM, A........0.-cccecceeeeee 14 00 Furriers prot 9160, tax, june.....,...............000:+ 2 45 
Federal labor 9239, sup............. . sees 10 00 Bottlers union 7464, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, 

Federal labor #240, sup.. 10 00 a, m, j, $3.15; sup, aes 3 
Clay workers $241, sup ..... 10 00 Rubber workers 7 220, tax, m, a, m, J, $8; 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, sup 8 25 ie IIIs iiecitesessnith-ehaiersidaion inionisioaenecactiacbenabbinaiaienes 8 2 
Federal labor 83806, sUPp.............000++ 1 50 Federal labor 9088, sup .. 15 10 
Fireworks fac tory employes 9170, sup.. * 4 85 Federal labor 8806, sup 5 
Federal labor 7187, SUp.............c..ceeeeee as 75 Plasterers laborers 8473, sup 2 00 
Federal labor 8989, sup.. 1 00 Ship drillers 9087, sup................... 1 9% 
Federal labor ep 2 2 Indurated fibre workers 7185, sup.. ob 50 
Tanners prot 9112, sup . eee 9 10 Farm laborers 9247, BUp...........:00--sescccssserssseeses 10 00 
Team drivers intl, ITED wccrnesevncconsocecensneevcvascesere 7 50 Cheyenne, Wyo, fe deration of labor, tax, 
Federal labor 9043, tax, june, $1.45; sup, 50c.. 1 9% m, j, Jj, $2. tt IIIT initirsnblnackicintamnicinnsentnineiecs 5 
Federal labor 9150, tax, june $3; sup, $3.85..... 6 85 Int!’ assn of bridge and structural iron 

Life insurance solicitors 874i, sup oon 35 II osrrnaianchicinlae Niiceth ncintteakinhetreamimeaminatineies 5 00 
Sawsmiths prot 9242, sup.... .... - 5 00 Machine blacksmith helpers 84638, tax, june 4580 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, JUNGE..............ccc0cceceeee 2 50 Federal labor 8495, tax. J, J, @......ccccccccscersscovees 1 20 
Shipwrights and Ship joiners 8734, tax, may 7 00 Blacksmith helpers 8922, tax, m, a, m.. 22 50 
OE a ae eS 1 75 Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, may............ 2 2 
Stablemens prot 9165, SUP.........06. cecccceeeecereeees 3 70 Miners squib makers 8845, sup..................00 15 05 
Federal! labor 8898, tax, june, $4.2 25; sup, eS. 6 55 21. Interlocking signalmen, constructors and 

Boat builders 9072, tax, m, j, $2. 2.50; vee 10 00 maintainers 048, ae 10 00 
Ezra Finn and sons, adv, "AM FED, sept... 5 00 Hodcarriers 9004, tax, may.. i 1 & 
MS Amsley, adv, A'm FED, TE 5 00 Federal labor 808}, tax, june i eaiomicaiatiaipie 1 
United gas improvement co, adv, AM FED, Asphalt, block and vitrified brick pavers 

ST sadeiniinksninaabeniinsensiiguitato aniineansscnemnenianesne 50 00 ee eS eee 1 40 
Scranton axle works, adv, AM FED, sept..... 25 00 Federal labor 8941, tax, apr... = 3 60 

18. Blacksmith helpers 8285, SUP.............c0c00ceeeeees 15 Federal labor 8714, tax, may.. oo 110 
Pulp mill workers 9180, sup... - 15 56 Federal labor 8583, 8 EEA 4 
Federal labor 9042, sup............ ... 5 00 Hotel and restaurant employes intl, tax, 
Mineral mine workers 8588, sup. 6 00 May, $36.54; sup, $B1.20.............ccccccccsrrrsserceeees 67 74 
Shipwrights caulkers 9162, sup............. 8 00 Iron and steel workers 9249, sup.. ans 10 0 
Oystermen union 8201, tax, So% $3; sup, 4 00 Chippers and helpers 9250, sup.. 10 00 
Federal labor 9008, tax, june............ 2 30 Federal labor 8372, sup 20 
Porters and janitors 8410, tax, a, m,j. “ 2 70 Car workers 8105 sup.. 1 50 
ST ean aN 1 09 ederall: or 9135, sup. 2 0 
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21, Car builders 8167, tax, may, $8.35; sup, 50c ..... $3 85 25. Federal labor 7146, tax, m, j, $11; sup, 50c...... $ll 50 
Railway laborers 9040, tax, may, $5.35; Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 

BETA, BEB rcv cenccscceseoscnccoccncsnconcescns ncoseneaveonsonsanseess 5 60 Conk, Ga, J, J, Gp TRB GRD, To rccevecccce: cocccccosee 730 
Federal labor 8152, tax, june, $1.25; sup, 50c... 1 75 Building laborers 7471, sup... - a 50 
Quarrymens prot 8615, tax, june, $1.50; Federal labor 9256, sup........... 10 00 

SOIL TE cscnceepeesansnes epennscestesenstnengnensebatienasene 2 75 Federal labor 9257, sup...... 10 00 
Molders helpers, 8293, tax, June, 45c; sup, 50c 95 Laborers prot 9258, sup.... 10 00 
Nut makers prot 9251, sup 10 00 Laborers prot 9259, sup..... 10 00 
Cap makers 8582, Sup...........-....+.00++ 30 00 Iron molders helpers 7321, sup... . 1 25 
Hostlers and fire pullers 9131, sup. 1 75 Stave and heading workers 7440, tax, m,j - 3 20 
Car wheel workers 9128, sup............ 3 00 Federal labor 8443, tax, MAY..............0.cceseseee0 1 25 
Federal labor 8454, tax, ‘june, 85c; sup, , 1 85 Electrical workers 8066, | ee 80 
United bro of leather workers, tax, may.. - ll 34 Federal labor 8267, tax, MAY.............0..sceseeees 5 
Brushmakers p and b 7394, tax, apr..............- 3 65 Central trades and labor council, Allen- 

Ship carpenters and caulkers S28! , tax, a, m 450 town, Pa, sup.. yoveatninieinenees 780 

Hull and co, adv, AM FED, maAay..................+. 25 00 Packers and gas makers 9260, sup nnibinne 10 00 
22. Federal labor 8139, tax, MAY .... ............cseeeee 6 00 Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 

Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders helpers if < ees stopaneneneiane 34 60 

RE ae 25 26. Snappers prot assn 9016, tax, m, a We a 240 
Tanners prot 9018, tax, may , 25 00 Federal labor 7155, sup. . 8 75 
Federal labor 8217, tax, june, $1.50; sup, 35c.. 1 85 Blac ksmith and boilermakers ‘helpers 9082, 
Hodcarriers and tenders 8981, tax, june, $1.5 0; ioncuannaerontnensespresensiesecayovononenswseocavene m 400 

ER si rerisnsisnnsinciptentonmnminnsnrsien 1 85 Federal labor 8652, tax, june, § $1; sup, sen 2 
Federal labor #118, tax, may ............ 1 50 Flour loaders union 84108, — a, m, nd sats 12 00 
Intl bro stationary firemen, tax, apr. , 12 00 Federal labor 8969, tax, j, j.... sncemnesenanenennens 38 00 
ee urry workers 8233, tax, june........... ' 26 25 Pe helpers prot 8970 a june... 100 

Federal labor 8067, tax, ~ * RERRS 1 35 Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7534, ‘tax, 

Weiss beer, porter and soda water bottlers TTT 280 
en 1 65 Federal labor 7231, tax, may. sient 5 00 
KF reigint handlers 82 214, tax, may...... 2 05 Pound fishermen 8456, ‘tax, ‘june merReS 1 65 
Intl wood carvers assn, tax, a, m.. sion 13 45 Laborers prot 8962, tax, june... ae 78 
Federal labor 9221, sup................ sinbilanain 6 35 Ship and steamboat joine rs 8186, ‘tax, , June... 770 
Intl union steam engineers, sup. , 75 Federal labor 8339, tax, june....................... 5 00 
Horsenail makers 6170, SUP ............cceeeceeeeeeeee 5 00 Federal labor 8087, tax, MAY.............:000000 2 40 
Federal labor 9182, sup...... is 1 5 Federal labor 6749, sup... a 78 
Lumber mill workers ana sup. scenepnennieienatinn 5 00 Iron workers union #261, sup oe 10 00 
Federal labor 8227, BUpp..............sec0cesseeesse-ereeees 1 20 Hodcarriers and mason tenders 92 262, sup. anaes 10 00 
Machine painters anc nels : 9252, sup ‘iidtdie 10 00 Furriers prot 7116, tax, a, m... a 1 90 
Canvassing agents 8725, SUP..........0.000+0+ ++ —_ 1 75 Hodcarriers prot 8020, tax, 8, o, n, d, 700; J, f, 
Los Angeles, Cal, council of labor, sup......... 60 NAT TE cn. cciiemnvcouenguneneanabiiiniiiianmabantn 815 
Car repairers 8435, tax, m, J .................+ ove 6 10 Federal labor 6749, tax, d, 04, t, ™m, a, m -. 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, a, 7) ae 4 50 SE IIIA, Dott ivancnsevensvonverssennesonsesecqennniaghoress 3 00 
Tub molders helpers 74 52, tax, a,m,j,Jj, a, 8.. 12 00 Datehees manufac turing co, adv, Am FE D, 
Tank builders 8889, tax, M, J..........ccccsceeeeceees 8 50 EEL LITLE AT a HA 25 00 
Laborers prot 8678, tax, june naleataimemmeten sel 50 Federal labor 8240, tax, feb... ; 200 
244. Tanners and curriers 8881, tax, june. . a 27 Wood pulp workers 7409, tax, m, "ea 2 80 
Federal labor 8198, sup.....................0c0e.ccrerseeees 50 Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, june mevenennioes 1 50 
Fire insurance agents 8539, tax, f, m, a, m, J 45 Powder workers 8871, tax, a, m, j, $2.25; sup, 
Watch workers union 6961, tax, may.. 60 00 Jt ae pieveneiien ietiuaen 8 8 
Milkmens prot 8744, tax, may........... jinenes 75 Blast furnace workers 8991, sup.. # 1 00 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, Oo eee 75 Freight handlers 9134, sup ... 1 90 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, mi.) J fos 8 8 25 Federal labor 9056, sup eet 6 00 
Federal labor 8019, tax, june... ; 1 05 Federal labor 92638, Up ...... .......+..:2200 sees 10 00 
Block pavers, cement walk layers 743 875 27. Granite paving cutters 8852, tax, june, $3.90; 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, june.................. 5 00 Te cavteninarvinicencininetseinrrseninviianinnaientiannnes 7 SS 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, june 1 25 Paper carriers p and b union 5788, tax, m, j.. 8 00 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, MM, J ...........cceceeceeeeees 7 80 Gill net fishermen 8045, tax, J, j...........cccceceeees 8 20 
Federal labor 8378, tax, m, j...... Lenslanenbennneibeie 250 Freight handlers 9264, Sup .................<ssscssseers 10 00 
Horsenail workers 6170, taX, may.. aes sahiechianinn 8 5O Freight clerks 7317, tax, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, m 26 00 
Car workers 886), tax, m, j.J shah 1 80 Federal labor 8448, tax, june.. as ms 5 25 
United metal workers intl, tax, may. 8 00 Federal labor $204, tax, june . eoenegnes satis 55 
Fishermens prot 6821, tax, a, m, j.......... ” 7 3 Directory workers 9014, tax, m,Jj,J ne 1 65 
Kindling wood workers 7108, tax, jane wanbieee 1 10 Federal labor 8033, tax, july, $3; sup, | Se........ 8 35 
Dairy employes 9 9093, tax, , June eacumhiegertnie nuiiegets 2 00 Knot sawyers 8338, tax, may..... sasiahen 5 00 
Federal labor 8277, sup ; ; 3 55 Federal labor 9024, sup .......... pocatisinseselnieiial 75 
Federal labor 9178, sup.... 14 40 Federal labor RUSE, sup sesndiiaiiasianciiaoiininadiiin 50 
Federal labor 8330, sup............ 7 i 8 00 Federal labor 8491, sup ................ cette 1 25 
Federal labor 9118, PR cicocnocs<ncsesencassnsesnncssenese 85 Federal labor 9042, sup ..............0000:..s:ssesseseseees 5 00 
Federal labor 8875, | SS wee 1 00 Furriers prot #160, sup...... eteiiniclenieniadinapiendied 1 00 
Federal labor 7412, sup....................0sssscsssesseeee 35 Quarrymens union 9265, sup suntontie sebiohiaie 10 00 
Machinists helpers 9179, sup................. sid 1 00 Federal labor 9266, 8UDP .............00...0006 = 10 00 
Wine bottlers and cellarmen 9059, sup.. 3 00 PORSTEL SRDOF GET7, BAD 000002. 00000-20ccccccereeseseccsosee 
Laborers prot 8998, tax, apr...... : 1 55 Iron and steel workers 1268, SUp.............0-0-0.- 
Hodcarriers 8431, tax, m, a, m, $3.7. 75; sup, 5c 410 Hodcarriers and building laborers 8446, tax, 
Federal labor 9201, Rist tncdanaitaseuniaaiianial 5 00 j,j, a, 8, oO, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, m, J, "01; ‘$4.60: 
Central labor union, Seneca Falls, N Y, sup.. 10 00 assess, | aaaosd a each a acandlbactsee iaialeeo wis 
Shingle prot 0258, eup.................cccccssossceceee 10 00 Federal labor 8867, sup 
Icemens prot 9254, sup 10 00 Wood, wire and metal lathers local ‘i, , sup. 
Ice workers 9255, sup. , 10 00 Laborers prot 9145, sup 
2A I ee 25 Japanners and finishers 9069, su 
Mattress makers 6899, sup.. 3 00 Smith premier typewriter co, ~ a9" AMF ED, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, june... ; 3 25 n, d, "01; 
Tanners and curriers 8831, tax, ‘june. “ 2 60 Inti mosaic and encaustic tile layers, ‘sup.. 
Ice handlers 8467, tax, m, a, m, Bucccsncessosseseee 6 65 . Sandstone quarry workers 8061, tax, aaa = 
Machinists he Ipers 9235, iaiissds: saivcinaiinnee: xienen 1 70 Federal labor 7532, tax, june.. ts 
ne klayers tenders 9231, sup.. 1 35 Furnace workers 8765, tax, a, m, ‘.,. 
Laborers poss 8634, tax, june, | 3 6 95 Federal labor 7112, tax, SS 
_ Federal labor 8877, tax, apr... | 60 Amal lace curtain operatives, tax, a, m, J... 
5. Horse nail makers 8653, tax, apr... 1 00 Quarryme ns prot 8178, tax, f, m, a, $10.50; 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, apr 1 25 BE, FEB scoccsees addiend 
St railway laborers 8876, tax, f, m, a.. 435 Fresno, Cal, federated trades and labor 
Federal labor 8561, tax, may 5 00 council, 8UP.............«. eneracnoesanne 
Federal labor 8340, tax, may.. 35 Iron and steel worke ” 9270, sup. — 
Central labor union, Lancaster, Pa, tax, Federal labor 9271, sup...... ‘ a 
iy AU Ina shaleaishens nsheacianetetemmennamstaanaenickianmnene 2 50 Building laborers "89:  eup ERASE MAES 
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28. Hodcarriers and building laborers 8043, ~~? #4 25 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, may.. l 
Central labor union, Dunkirk, I : 

BB BiB Qrecncescnseconcceesensconsesocossee 5 
Axe workers 9085, sup.. naeeN 








































Last makers union 9269, suy = 10 00 

. Well and cistern diggers and shaft sinkers 
GER, BD ec ence ccescorsescccocesonses 1 00 
Chemical workers rs 9272, su -” 10 00 

ow Ne Co, adv, AM PED, *3 00; dy A 
m, is | ansoanooenne Seiten oe ; he 83 3 
Federal ‘Tabor 8203, tax, m, a saaeanilal 25 00 
Curbstone cutters 4186, ‘tax, june.... — 2 30 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, 5 
APT.......6 o ° 1 25 
Suspender makers 8618, ‘tax, “may boune romania 45 
Federal labor 8464, tax, may................. 2 35 
Peru, Ill, trades and labor coune il, tax, J a, 8 2 50 
Tickma ers 7589, tax, Jj, f, m, a, m, J 2 40 
Federal labor 8519, tax, ‘june seinen 5 00 
Blacksmith a rs 8583, tax, une. 8 75 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, July. aned Jeiatishiaibiamanc 1 60 
Federal labor 7145, sup............ 0.00066 ; i 2 50 
Federal labor 6805, sup............ 2 70 
Horsenail makers "6170, sup 5 00 
Federal labor 7412, 8Up...........0.00.00000+ 1 35 
Federal labor 8375, sup... nensie enivaasanianaen 1 70 
Federal labor 9193, sup............ sanssanensnisnee 2 00 
Intl union steam engineers, a. asnticaiinipieat 10 80 
Federa! labor Ln sup..... niacamenanie 5 00 
Federal! labor 8851, tax, a, m,J, $4.7 5 95 
Freeland, Pa, central iabor union, sand ane 10 00 
Hat tip printers 927 73, sup iencdientd ahi 10 00 
Federal labor 8426, tax, SS SR ae a ld OU 
Hod carriers 9155, tax, july ie : 5 
Federal labor 9134, tax, june, We; sup, #2. 57. 3 47 
Federal labor 9239, a 2 35 
Coke workers 7577, tax, a, m, < $2.10; sup, 65 275 
Intl seamens union of A, assess oan 334 05 
Car builders 9274, Sup.............0000-00e _ 10 00 
Small supplies....... aoe: 7 56 
Subscriptions AMFED............... . 39 00 
soit enilescnsighis iieideainslaistsaialaiin-oleaiincianinsp $5,699 82 

EXPENSES. 
June 

1. One month’s rent in advance,Wm # Garrett 62 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, T F Tracy 50 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, it W Smith 5 00 
Organizing expenses, M C 7 aeaainaeteaiag 3 50 
Org expenses and salary, Martin Metzger.. 29 50 
Org expenses and salary, Sam D Nedrey..... 15 00 
Org expenses and salary, A R Hopkins....... 5 00 
%. Postage on AM FED, Post Office........... .. : 11 20 
Legislative expenses, I M Ashby..............0 157 91 
Organizing expenses, C A Diehl............... 20 00 

Committee work, Cincinnati, C hicago and 
Dayton, T I Kidd............ 79 2% 
Organizing expenses and salary i 50 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, W i Ww inn 25 00 
Org expenses and salary, J J Magrane... : 50 00 
5. Organizing expenses, C D Gibson.................. 5 00 
Legislative expenses, I M Ashby.. ay 12 00 
Org expenses and salary, Sam DN Jedrey Beene 100 00 
Org expenses and salary, Herman Robinson 8 62 
Organizing expenses and salary, Ek H Theis.. 17 58 
Org expenses and salary, J H Bummersbach 7 00 
Org expenses and salary, G P Hayworth...... 8 00 
7. Org expenses and salary, J F Mahoney... a 50 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, T F Trac y. 50 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, J D Pierce 72 00 
Org expenses and salary, M DF laherty ouenane 44 28 
Organizing expenses, J W Peters .................. 8 80 
Org expenses and salary, Emma Lanphere 60 00 


5,000 org lists, $45; ¢ orrec tions on same, 9), brs, 
$5.70; 2,000 2c env, $2.50; 20,000 working curds, 
$16; 50,000 duec ards, $54; 2,500 cire advice to 
bldg trades sec, $12.50; 10,000 whys, $21; 10,000 
trade unions, $12.50; 10,000 clasp manilla 
env, 7x10, $102. 50; 25,000 manilla env, 74x 
1044, $93.7. 7: 20,000 white env, no 10, $75; 2 
electros Why, $2.80; comp on Why, $1. 75; 6 
electros of seals, 3 note head electros, $2.70; 

10,000 Why We Unite, $40; Trade U nionist.. 487 70 

200 lc revenue stamps, R; 100 10¢ stamps, $10; 

100 4c stamps, $4; 00 5e stamps, $5; 1,000 le 
Stamps, $10; 4.000 2c stamped env, $42.80; 













eae ee ate dl lS 73 80 
Expenses visiting ship caulkers 8792, Eliza- 

beth, N J, Samuel Prince.................c000cc0000 10 78 

Organizing expenses, W H Noell . iaiiawane 10 00 

Organizing expenses, D C Hogan ....... 5 00 

Postage on AM FED, Post. Office ....... 55 

8. Org expenses and salary, H H Caldwe 100 00 


10. 


18, 
19. 


21. 


Dy 


26. 


0. Organizing e xpenses, S P Ewing..... 


. Org expenses and salary, Thomas H Flynn.. 


Organizing expenses and salary,C J Duke.. 
Org expenses and salary, E Raymond Reese 
Organizing expenses and salary, H L Moritz 
Organizing expenses and salary, E Ray- 
ee is 
Organizing expenses, James M, Ste w rart.. eaillanite 
Organizing expense s, Santiago Iglesias ; 
Cuts, Maurice Joyce 'E +> o. : na 
Printing May Am Frb, Law “Reporte r Co. 
Organizing expenses, B O Holden.. 














3. Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell.............. 


Organizing expenses, F C Roberts........... 
Organizing expenses, G T Bert................... 
9,800 special No 34 L buttons, W hitehead 
SE IIIT TTI ncxcnsscenatininnninagipaemnanganeniesapabinenannaaie 
Printing June AM Feb, Law Reporter Co..... 
1,000,000 labels, N Y Bond Ticket Co .............. 
500 100-page ledgers, Globe P se 0 
Organizing expenses, P M Draper ................. 
——s water, Z L Beebe. tite cial 
ippings for Am F ED, Natl ‘Kress Intelli- 
gence Bureau , ‘ iinentnnnenanes 
Ice, American Ice Co... Sacalcaniabieiiienils 
Te ‘legrams, Postal Tel Cable o iia actaina 
Express for Apriland May, US ‘Express Co. 
Organizing expenses, FE | hts teese...... 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey ......... 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy .................... 
Money refunded forwarded in excess of tax 
for Jan, Feb, Mar, cr to ship caulkers 8406, 
Isadore Mayville ..................0+++ 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Igle sias.. 
Organizing expenses, J C Hodgson cones . 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith... 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean. an 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard...... 
Organizing expenses, J C Inee......... 





. Organizing expenses, Robert Askew..... 


Organizing expenses, John A Flett.............. 
Organizing expenses, MS Belk ..................... 
Organizing expenses, Frank J Weber 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis.... 
Organizing expenses, Daniel W allace 
2,000 le stamps, Post Ric cose ee 
Boxes, IN Runyan 
Organizing expenses, ¢ ‘al Ww yatt. slit 
Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney............ 
Organizing expenses, John Malloy ..... 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty ......... .... 
Organizing expenses, Edward Blume 
Attending tile laye rs convention, He rman 
Robinson .... shins chide dacasiaeeadiailaebiean pianiekinns 
Organizing expe nse 8, C ‘A Diehi............. 
Organizing expenses, C W «lark 
Organizing expenses, hy D Flaherty 











Repairing fans, 2 key sockets, 50 
John C Rau........ ac iaeisialeiidiida 

Photographs for Am FE D, George Prince. 

Organizing expenses, J J Magrane.... 

1,000 le stamps, $10; 1,000 2e stamps, $20; 200 
10c stamps, $20; 500 le env, $5.60; 200 le rev 
stamps, #2 :’ Post Office... : 


», 85.40; 


24. Organizing e ox pe nses, W H Winn. 


Organizing expense s, veo S Warren... 
Organizing expenses, D O Farrell......... 
Organizing expenses, Sam Simon................. 
Organizing expenses, W H Winn..... 
Organizing expenses, R EF McLean 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith................. 
Organizing expe nses, KE Raymond Reese 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias a 
Organizing expenses, 'B H Wi | SN 
Organizing expenses, E S Richmond.. 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey jinee 
Organizing expense s, Clarence A Diehl... 
Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell............. 
Organizing expenses, D F Kennedy............... 
Organizing expenses, W F Miller...... 
Organizing expenses, J F Byrne......... 
6 awnings for office, Lansburg & Co... 
500 charters, Isaac Goldman.. AS ae 
26 copy books, R P Andrews «& Co.................. 
14 rms 30 B man’! cuts, $1.50; 2 doz no 18 
twine, $2.20; 1 doz balls’small! he mp, #0c; 1 
gf pencils, $4.50; 2 doz eureka cloths, #1. 30; 
: Morrison Paper | ERR re 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co................. 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn......... 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy.............. 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson... 
Organizing expenses, John L Feltman......... 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Frye... ome 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons....................... 








$100 00 
20 00 
25 00 

5 00 
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27. One month’s salary, President Samuel Gom- 





© EET RES LER Sa ST, ELA HEI $175 00 
One month’s salary, Secre tary Frank Morri- 
IATL TEES PLE ET ae NT EINE A eo 150 00 
5 weeks’ salary, clerk, GB OO ae 95 00 
5 weeks’ salary, clerk, D F Manning.............. 66 75 
5 weeks’ salary, clerk, L A Sterne....... as 46 82 
5 weeks’ salary, clerk, A S Boswell... 47 45 
5 weeks’ salary, E Valesh........ ..........00:0+ R 80 00 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard 80 20 
4 weeks’ salary, ste paggaee, M M Web- 
BP cconcccascecensesvesscses ‘ 70 20 
5 weeks’ salary, ste nographer, r i: A Gaver nen 67 97 
1 week’s salary, stenographer, J Kelly.......... 16 00 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, AE Atwood.. 48 77 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, A G Russell. 59 06 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, A A Parker... 60 31 
5 weeks’ salary, steneqraphe r, R Y Garrett... 70 40 
2. Ex telephone messages, 2 newspapers, 
Times, $1.50; hauling Am , = $l; news- 
papers, 3c; check book, $2; janitor, 25c; 
telegrams, $1.11; sharpening tools, We; 
ex postage, 10c; sending m o, 15c; car 
tickets, “4; express, $7.80; George B. 
Squires.......... sidaieiiatensnapasetiekascmmaseuepenetionn 18 44 
Stamps receive d and use ad, Frank Morrison 18 38 
i cscescessians Te 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand June! pe 
Receipts for month of June EE 5,699 82 
Total. ee 


PRED MRE 7,427 49 


$6,897 43 


Expe nses for the month of June....... 





Balance on hand July | 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 





| ULES OF ORDE R—Leffing well’s—Now in use in 

over 1,000 local bodies; applicable to all forms of 
parliamentary proceedings. Single copies, 10 cents; 15 
copies, $1.10; 25 copies, $1.60; 50 copies, $8; 100 copies, 
$1.25. Order now. Address SAM L, LEFFINGWELL, 116 
West Twenty-sixth street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


sh cho cheb cfo fo eho fo cbnefo o efe ef ef efo eo eho oho ef ef ef fo ef ef <j. 


Nutrient 


A perfect tonical stimulant 
is found in 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


ste fo eho fo eo 0 





FPPPPPP ST SESS PSPS PSHE FHSHH? 


=m 


LPEPETTET PEPE SPSS PH TF’ 


; 


because it is pure, 
Strengthening, and 
has nutrient qualities 


It is especially recom- 
mended for the use of 
women who require a 
stimulant 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE. 


a 
BatrimMoRE RYE 


| 


a 
I 
a 
Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
* 


FRPP EE PPPEPPPE FETT PEPE PTET PPPS 





M. BACHARACH & CO. 
THE “PIONEERS” OF 


Union Made Men’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING 


> IN PHILADELPHIA — 


No. 533 MARKET STREET. 





Keystone Make 
Always Up to Date 


5) 


Largest Margin of Profit for Retailers. 
Orders Filled Promptly, and Every 
Pair Warranted, 

Made by Union Hands. 


9 
KEYSTONE SUSPENDER CO. 
431 Market St., Philadelphia. 





HENRY A. HITNER’S SONS, 


GAUL AND SERGEANT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BRANCH YARD: 2239 TO 2243 VINE STREET. 


Purchasers and Dismantlers 
of all kinds of 
Structures, Factories, Bridges, Viaducts, 
Gas Holders, Steamships, Etc., Ete. 


DEALERS IN 


SCRAP IRON 4X0 METALS, 


Second-hand Machinery, Tanks, Boilers, Smoke- 
Stacks, and Pipe. All sizes new and second- 
hand I Beams and Channels always in 
Stock and are prepared to cut to 
Specifications at shortest notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


OUR PLANT COVERS FIVE ACRES. 
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BRIGHT 
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ECONOMIC WRITERS OF OUR DAY 
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a 


Circulates throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 


5 and Porto Rico. 

a 

[ Goes to all affiliated National and International Unions. 
yy 

b 

é Subscription, 50 Cents Per Annum 
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a | 
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OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


EEEEEEEEEE 


wwe 


The 


American 
Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


CROCKER 
FERTILIZER 
WORKS 


Prudential 
Building 


Buffalo 
N.Y. 














SWARTZ, JERKOWSKI & CO. 


MAKERS OF 





GUARANTEED 





JOVW NOINN 

















HIGH-CLASS, |UNION-MADE 
MEN’S CLOTHING, 


A Stamp 
of Excellence 


All clothing made by 
Browning, King & Co., 
and bearing the firm’s name and trademark, 
is cut by Union Cutters. 

It is all made in the firm’s own work rooms 
and not in sweat shops. And more than that, 
it is the best made clothing ready-to-wear that 
can be made. 

It is sold only in Browning, King & Co’s 
own retail stores at New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Providence, Boston, and Brooklyn. 
It is an admitted fact that ‘‘No Clothing 
Fits Like Ours.” 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 








708’ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ 


250—4 


Makers 14 RETAIL STORES. Retailers 
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